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KOREA 


At last Saturday's session of the General Assembly, Sir 
Benegal Rau made a final appeal on India's behalf for one 
more effort to end the war in Korea by «a negotiated 
peace. U.N. forces, he urged, should remain for the pre- 
set south of the Parallel, and a renewed oall should be 
issued to the North Koreans to agree, within a time limit, 
to a “cease-fire” and to the holding of general elections 
in the whole of Korea wuder U.N. supervision. His plea 
failed: by 47 votes to 5, with 8 abstentions, the 


Assembly endorsed the Bight-Power Plan which provides for 
the creation of a wuified Korean State but sanctions the 
employment by Generel MacArthur of armed forces on both 
sides of the “arallel util peace is restored. 
Por this decision there is one strong argument. 
Government of Korea were given time to rebuild their 
temporarily disintegrated army,a military situation would 


If the 


arise in which U.N. forees would have to be retained in 
South Korea for an ‘indefinite period of occupation. In 
that case it would indeed be difficult to get rid of 
Syngmen Rhee, and the prospect of organising a1l-Korea 
elections would be remote. 

We wish that, before sanctioning General MacArthur's 
thrust over the Parallel, the U.N. Assembly had more 
thoroughly considered the very real dangers expressed by 
India and had at least attempted to mitigate them by lay- 
ing down conditions upon which the advance into North 
Korea should be wdertaken. Nothing has been done -apart 
from vague promises - to convince China and the Asian 
Powers that the U.N., wnder General MacArthur, does not 
intend permanently to ocoupy North as well as South Korea. 
Though MacArthur has now yielded to pressure and removed 
American effectives from Formosa, no steps have at pre- 
sent been taken towarés associating Commumist China with 
the settlement in Korea. 

We therefore share Indian apprehensions. To judge by 
the fierce resistance already encowmtered by American 
divisions, the operation will cost thousands of lives; 
and, though air supremacy will doubtless enable Genera) 
MacArthur to blast his way along the main routes towarcis 
the Chinese frontier, it will be a formidable task to 
subdue guerilla resistance in the mountains. The Times 
correspondent reports that South Korean troops and police 
are being guilty of appalling atrocities as they advance: 
north of the Parallel, hostilities seem likely to take on 
an even greater savagery than hitherto. We doubt whether 
regular units of the Chinese Army will intervene; but it 
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would be optimistio to expect tho Chinese not to c<ive aid 
and comfort to their Korean neighbours in the face of 
what they will now certainly regard as a Western imper- 
jialist “invasion”. In that case, even if we avoid that 
extension of the war which Mr. Pannalmr, the Indian Am- 
bassador in Peking, has been warning Pandit Nehru is to 
be feared, we can at best expect in North Korea the sort 
of situation whioh existed during 1947-48 in Greece. 


The Labour Party Conference. 





Margate endorsed the Government's Korean policy with 
little apparent hesitation. Impressed by the Executive's 
proposals for a world plen to raise the living standards 
of backward peoples, delegates were content to give um- 
animous support to the Prime Minister for his conduct of 
the crisis, and to hope that wider questions of defence 
and foreign policy would be handled in a way which would 
enable Britain to co-operate with and strengthen the more 
liberal forces in the U.S.A. 


In the domestic field, the closing sessions of the Con- 
ference failed to come closely to crips with any of the 
knotty problems. The dispute about further nationalisa- 
tion was shelved under cover of Mr. Morrison's formula 
that sugar, cement and insurance were “stil]. elicible for 
consideration"; the central problem of wage increases, 
during a period of rearmament and incipient inflation, 
was Bide-stepped. Flectorally, as well as industrially, 
euch deliberate blindness may prove expensive. This 
week Mr. Deakin has filed a claim on behalf of the dook- 
workers. Nothing now oan prevent the encineers from re- 
newing their demand for another pound a week. Since each 
union is completely autonomous, there can be no question 
of the more prosperous postponing their claims. But, if 
nothing is done te improve the status of those whose re- 
lative position has worsened since 1945, Labour's elect- 
oral position may be seriously prejudiced. 

lastly there is the problem of housing. 
find a chink in Mr. Bevan's demonstration, expressed with 
his usual pungency, that nothing whatsoever could be done 
to improve his Ministry's performance; if there were 
faults, they ley with the local authorities, and the re- 
medy was in the hands of the electors. This is a double- 

The local authority is Labour's chosen 
istrument of housing and, if that instrument is ineffec- 
tive, the electorate may impatiently decide to try its 
luck with private enterprise. 


No-one could 
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The Right to Strike 


To the great relief of the London public, work has been 
resumed in the plants of the North Thames Gas Board. 
Doubte as to the wisdom of prosecuting tem of the strikers 
remin. The first charge - breach of the 1875 Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, which makes it an offence 
to deprive consumers, to any serious extent, of gas, 
water or electricity - was dropped by the prosecution. 
This was certainly the better part of judicial valour: it 
was much too late in the day to invoke an Act which has 
been a dead letter ever since its pussage. The charge to 
which the men pleaded guilty, and on which (subjoot to 
appeal) they have been sentenced to one month's imprison-. 
nent, was that they took part in a stoppage of work which 
violated the provisions of G@rder 1305. This Order, made 
in 1940 under the strese of war, stipulates that strikes 
and lock-oute are illegal unless the dispute has been re- 
ported to the Minister of labour, and the Minister has 
not referred it to the National Arbitration Tribual or 
taken any other action on it during a 21-day period. 

Two questions arise. First, was the Attorney-General, 
in what he has called a “quasi-judicial” exercise of his 
fwnotions, justified in having recourse on this occasion 
to an Order which has never bem consistently epplied, or 
in selecting ten out of over 1400 men for pros«ution? He 
has argued that the test is “whether a prosecution will 
serve the general public interest",and that the law must 
be enforced “in appropriate cases at appropriato times". 
Whether the prosecutions helped to shorten the strike is 
not known; but the Tory attack on the Attornsy-General 
for saying, in effect, that the decision to prosecute was 
based on political expediency is absurd. In practise no 
Government has ever regarded itself as compelled to 
prosecute in such oases irrespective of the effects of its 
action; and whether it proceeds or not or against ten, 
fourteen hundred or any other number has always been with- 
in the Attorney-Jeneral'’s right to decide. Mr. Shawoross 
put aside a customary pretence. 

The second, and wider question is whether it is wise,as 
ratters stand, to adopt towards strikes an attitude which 
amounts to an attempt to make recourse to arbitration coan- 
pulsory. If the National Arbitration Tribwmal, as we 
urge In a leading article, were given by the Government a 
general directive which could be intelligibly applied 
and which commanded the confidence of trade wmionists, 
the case for ciroumscribing to some extent tho right to 
strike vould be strong. As it is, in the absence of a 
formulated wage policy, we find it hard to reconcile the 
prosooution of the strikers with the Government's reitera- 
tion that wage questions must be left to collective bar- 
‘cining. True, the gas stike was “wofficial"; but it is 
only fair to reoall that the men's wage claim ves origin- 
wally lodged through the proper procelure es lorg ago as 
Novenber, 1948, Not umnaturally, men feol that the heads 
of the sreat unions have become, in effect, Government 
officials whose interest it is to protect the administra~ 

ion + and bocidentally thoir ow jobs - rather than to 
ficht the mttle o° the rank and file. 





Britain's Gold Reserves 





Mr. Gaitskell was right to depreoate umdue elation at 
the past quarter's incrosse of £334m. in the sterling 
area's gold and collar reserves. The improvement in the 
situation since sterling was devalued is indeed impres~ 
sive; and, at $275@m., the reserves are double what they 
were at the critical nadir reached in 1949. There are, 
however, several points to be bérne in mind First, 
there seems to bo evidence that some part of the recent 
gain has been due to a speculative movement from dollars 
into sterlins. ‘Sesondly, it would be rash to assume 
that members of the sterling area other than Britain oan 
be relied on to continue indefinitely their recent auste 
erity in purchases from the '.S.A. Thirdly, though the 
wmerican rearmament boom has led to much larger dollar 
earning by the primary-produoing cowtries in the 
sterling area, the resulting inflation of world prices 
means that the sterling area's gold reserve has got to 
serve as * credit base for a nuch moro highly priced 
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volume of transactions. Moreover, apart from the fact 
that the rearmement drive may affect adversely Britain's 
qm exports, and may - partioularly if it be true that 
the U.S.A. means to refuse Britain's request for dollar 
aid in rearming - substantially increase the cost of 
imports of needful raw materials. Finally, it should be 
appreciated that out of the past year's gain of $1,353 1m. 
in the reserves, £995m represents receipts from Marshall 
Aid. The sterling area's gold and dollar swplus fran 
current payments over the past twelve months has been 
376m. - & sutisfactory figure, but one which compares 
(be it recalled) with a loss in the previous six months 
of $1,170m. Talk of revaluing the powid or making it 
freely convertible is fantastically premature. 


Paris, Korea and Germany 





Our Paris Correspondent writes: Though Korea continues 
to be in the centre of public attention here, much is also 
being made in the French press of what is called the 
"Franco-American conflict" over German rearmament. Mr. 
Bruce, the U.S. Ambassador, who rushed to Washington after 
his long meeting with M. Plewen, is said to have talked 
about “the most serious conflict between the two countries 
since the war". It seems, indeed, that, for the present, 
the (relatively) “hard” line of MM. Moch, Petsche and 
(perhaps) Pleven is dominating the "soft" line of M. 
Schuman and Rene Mayer, and this "hard" line, while not 
rejecting German rearmament in the long run, consists in 
opposing the principle of German rearmament before the 
formation of a unified European army. However, the 
Americans seem determined to go ahead with the formation 
of "substantial" German units, and all the news from Ger- 
many sugrzests thet General Manteuffel and company have 
received every encouragement from the Americans to proceed 
with their olans. 


The problem for the French is to find a face~saving de- 
vice before the meeting of the Atlantic Defence Council 
om October 28. Already reports are current to the effect 
that Washington will promise the French that the German 
troops in the European army wil] be much less numerous 
than the others. But for how leng? Moreover, apart from 
Germany, there is between France and the U.S.A. another 
difference, similar to that between the U.S.A. and Bri- 
tain. For their om rearmament, the French would prefer 
"free dollars" to the completed equipment offered them by 
the Americans. This threat of continued unemployment in 
certai> French heavy industries is accompanied by threats 
of growing inflation, higher taxes, and of a rise in 
prices which, on the retail market, has already begum to 
assume alarming provortions. 








THS PRINTING DISPUTE 


The evidence ‘lodged by both sides at the Court of En- 
quiry, which adjourned on Gotober 10th, has revealed that 
the dispute between the London Society of Compositors and 
the London Master Printers' Association is complicated by 
differences as to the desirable rate of recruitment and 
embittered by personal antagonisms and a background of 
protracted guerilla war. The main bone of contention, 
however, is the demand of the London Compositors for a 
minimum wage of £8 a week. To this demand, on the face 
of it reasonable, sinoe most compositors already receive 
more than £8, the Mester Printers' Association has repli- 
ed that, to judge fram past experience, a mere increase 
in the minimum without any gain in actual earnings would 
not in practice be accepted by the men. They wuld 
demand that “extras” (often amounting to over £1 a week) 
should continue unchanged in spite of the rise in the 
tasio rate. Further, they argue, any inorease in ocom- 
positors' wages would inevitably lead to a demnd for 
similar wage inoreases in other, more numerous groups of 
labour in the printing industry. The Court's findings 
are expected before the end of this week. 

Meanvhile we have again to esk the indulgence of read- 
ers end advertisers for another, though slightly larger, 
makeshift issue of the “New Statesman and Nation". It 
has been produced in circumstances of great difficulty. 
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SANITY OR SCRAMBLE 


The rank-and-file revolt at Brighton against wage- 
restraint should have compelled the Labour Party 
Conference at Margate to face an issue that is already 
urgent and which is likely to dominate all our politios 
in the near future, It was made even more urgent by 
the substantia: increase in wages awarded lately to farm 
workers by the Agricultural Wages Hoard. The problem, 
however, was treated with a shocking lack of realism. 
The resolution which was adopted with the assent of the 
Executive called upon the Government to increase real 
wages by reducing prices and profits. Yet, as Mr. 
Crosland pointed out and as most delegates must have 
realised, it is clear that the impact of re—armament on 
world supplies is bound to result in an upward movenent 
of prices which cannot be stemmed by any action which it 
is politically practicable for the Goverrment to tulos. 


As for profite and wealth in general, it is true that 
in a “tight” national situation social justice might 
demand both a stiff capital levy and the extinotion of 
all inoome above, say, £2,000. The effect, however, of" 
suoh measures on the demand for, and the cost of articles 
entering into working<class consumption would be insig- 
nificant. The choice, in short, is not between stable 
prices and a rising cost of living, but between a 
disorderly scramble for wage increases, with the risk 
of repetition of incidents like the London gas stoppage, 
and an attempt to regulate wage olaims on principles 
which bear some relation to the size of the cake to be 
divided and a sane assessment of the "value" to the nation 
of partiouler kinds of work, It is surely time that 
responsible Ministers like Mr. James Griffiths stopped 
talking as if a “wage policy" were ar offence against 
the immaculate conception of trade wmionism, or as if 
the Government's attitude to wage demands over the 
past two years had not representei a considerable 
interference with the free play of collective bargaining, 


Practically, the greatest among many difficulties is 
that in the wage-system today two quite irreconcilable 
rinciples are in conflict. On the one side is the 
welfare" principle of the minimum standard of civilised 
living, for which Socialists have. always fought; on the 
other is the principle, sacred to the trade wmions of 
skilled workers and to the public opinion of the skilled 
labour classes, of differentials for work of higher skill 
and responsibility. 


Some Socialists are too ready to dismiss the insisterpe 
on differentials as a sign of craft selfishness, to 
which no sympathy should be extended; but it is not at 
all surprising that most sicilled worlers do not see the 
matter in this light. Those who do not belong to the 
manual working classes are apt to be unaware of the 
great extent to which the differential wage-rates of 
the skilled workers have already been reduced. 

Mr, Allen Flanders, in the ourrent issue of the Bulletin 
of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, gives some figures 
which illustrate this point. In engineering the 
labourer's minimum rate in 1914 was on the average 59% 
of the skilled rate: in 1939 it was 75%, and now it is 
86%. For bricklaying the corresponding figures are 

71%, 75% and 80% For the footplate grades on the 
railways they are 67%, 72% and 88%. In the shipyards 
they are 55%, 72% and 83%. This same tendency runs 
right through the induétries in which there is a sharp 
cleavage between craftsmen and labourers. 


No doubt, many people will be disposed to argue that 
the general levelling tendency in wage-rates is a good 
thing because it makes for a nearer approach to equality. 
But is the skilled worker really expected to accept 
this argument when he sees no tendency at work towards 
levelling down either profits or the higher business 
salaries? In salaries other than business this tendency 
is present; but it is at industrial profits and 
managerial incomes that the industrial worker naturally 
looks first and most. He will not accept readily an 
equalising tendency that seems to him to be limited to 


the working olass - and who oan blame hin? 


The issues raised by the conflict of olaims on a 
"“waces fund" restricted by the limited supplies of 
available consumers' goods are clearly of such a nature 
that the trade wmions cannot possibly be expected to 
settle them among themselves. The fundamental decisions 
will have to be made by sume authority which is outsid» 
their internal differences; and there is no tody except 
the Government, or some tribunal acting directly wmder 
the Govermment, to which such a task oan be ertrusted. 
It is easy to wmderstand both the Goverment's reluctance 
to undertake this responsibility and the wiwillingness 
of the trade wmion leaders to ask it to do so; for the 
tradition is strong that, outside a limited group of 
“sweated” or underpaid trades, the Goverument: should 
not usually become a party to industrial disputes. 

This tradition, however, cannot be maintained in a 
situation in which an appreciable part of industry has 
been transferred to public owmmership and operation; 
nor oan it apply to a state of affairs in which the 
entire national economy is subject to a pressure which 
limit®~agt) the available supplies of consumers' goods 
as well as the freedom to meet inoroased demands by 
allowing prices to rise wncontrolled. These twd 
facts in combination mals it indispensable for the 
Government to become, in the last resort, the arbiter 
in wage matters. 


In terms of practioal policy, what does this imply? 
First of all, some body instructed, like the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court in Australia, to lay down and to vary 
from time to time a tasic minimum wage sufficient to 
ensure a tolerable standard of living, or to get as near 
to suoh a standard as the economic condition of the 
country makes it possible to get. Seoondly, either a 
separate tribumal or the sume body acting through a 
number of panels but guided by a common set of principbe, 
to hear applications for wees above the minimum level 
in all cases where the parties have failed to settle 
their differences by collective bargaining, The differ- 
ences between this proposal and what now existe are, 
first, that there is at present no body authorised to 
define a minimum living wage, and secondly, that the 
existing National Arbitration Tribumeal neither has all 
the unsettled disputes referred to it nor acts on any 
defined principles in dealing with those which are < as 
indeed it cannot as long as many disputes are twing 
arbitrated on by other agencies, 


It is not possible to define in vacuo the principles 
on which the proposed tribunal should act in awrding 
differentials in particular cases, The notion of a 
"points" system for skills and responsibilities is 
attractive; but the data on which such a system would 
have to be based and would teke many years to work out 
even if the principle were accepted. The biggest ime- 
diate problem, with so littlo margin to play with, would 
be that of meeting the reasonable claims of skilled 
workers who are not in a position to make high piecewor!: 
or overtime earnings < in addition, of course, to defin- 
ing the national minimum. For the rest, it would te 
necessary to proceed experimentally, as ws done in 
Australia, but from the first to try to give clear 
reasons for avards and to relate what was awarded in one 
oase to what was awarded in others. 


We are not suggesting that some wages cannot be raised 
at the expense of profits, or that the tribumal should 
in any way supersedcollective bargaining; it would come 
inte operation only when the parties had failed to agree, 
as the N.A.T. or some other tribunal does now. “e are, 
however, suggesting that, in order to give the tribumal 
a basis on which to work, the Government itself, after 
consultation with the Trades Union Congress and the 
employers, should annownoe publicly the round sum availe- 
able for wages ~ and also for other forms of income « 
and should relate its wage-policy to its policy in reer 
of profits and to the needs for investment and the avail- 
able supplies of consumers’ goods. On some such basis 
there will be a chance of sensible agreement. 





LONDON DIARY 


The B.B.C.'s duty is to uphold the right of free debate. 
That principle, as the public quickly saw, is involved in 
the withdraral cf "Party Manners". But as usual when 
such issues arise, the public find it difficult to dif- 
ferentiate between the principle and the facts of a par- 
tioular cases Ati a commercial theatre where presumably 
people pay to see a play they choose, Mr. Gielgud's farce 
could be treated as an amusing trifle; televised, it 
seemed to most people a party political broadcast. In 
party political controversy the B.B.C. tries to hold an 
exact balance between different points of view, but to te 
forced to apply this prineiple to drama would be intoler- 
able. If "Party Manners” were allowed to set a precedent, 
then the B.8.C. would be compelled to put on a quota of 
Labour propagandist plays and of Unity Commumist revues. 
Therefore, without any “Government pressure”, the B.B.°c. 
decided that "Party Manners" was not suitable. So I-cam- 
olude that the public is right in getting excited about 
the principle, but confused about the facts in this case. 


* * . 

I was distressed to hear ot the perfunctory honours 
paid to Harold Iaski at the Labour Party Conference this 
year. A resolution was movei quite inadequately from the 
fleor and then Sam Watson said a few words for the Exeou- 
tive. He rightly emphasisod laski's enormous influense 
outside this country and then went on to remark that he 
was notable for his intelligence and his friendship. "It 
is for the latter that he will be remembered by the 
labour Movement". Fear of ideas and of the intellectuals, 
who carry these dangerous bacilli, could scoarvely be 
oarried further! A more adequate commemoration of laski 
occurred, I gather, the next day at a crowded Tribune 
supper where Nye Bevan was billed to speak on the iuture 
of Socialism. He had just received a tremendous ovation 
ror his speech winding up the debate on the Breoutive's 
policy statement; and he chose therefore to talk quite 
informally about the influence of ideas on British Soo- 
ialism. Several people who were there have told me that 
is was an wmforgettable experience especially when Nye 
contrasted the tentative and adventurous nature of theo- 
retical thought with the crude definitiveness which prac- 
tical politicians have to adopt and argued that it was 
the writings of laski and the worthodox political educa- 
tion of the Left Book Club which prepared the way for the 
1945 victory. Ideas, he concluded, unpopuler though they 
are bound to be, are evon more necessary when labour is 
in power. I agree, and I hope that Michael Foot will 
follow this advice in planning his Tribune pamphlets. 
Propayanda and invective should have their place but what 
is most needed is the sort of adventure in ideas which, 
mace Sam Watson, strained the relations between Laski and 
some of the politicians on tho Executive. 

o * * 

Every day I look across the Thames at Charing Cross cad 
see the last touches being put to the new Concert Hall, 
and watch the dwarfs clambering about the shining Dome of 

covery. When I walk on the South Bank I am astonished 

Everyone - even the editor of the Evening Stendard - 
will want to come and seo Westminster In this new and 
superb perspective. Everyone? Yes, that 's the rub. If 
everyone wants to come how will they all get in? Accord- 
ing to the official estimate there will be room for about 
60,000 people at a time at the Westminster site and about 
the same nunber at Battersea, and it is calculated that 
if there is a fairly even flow of visitors, about an 
equal number coming and going at any time, some 300,000 
people oan visit the whole Sxhibition in a single day. 
Surely these are somewhat wilikely conditions? I cannot 
help picturing queues stretohing from the Elephant and 
Jastle in one direotion and to Trafalgar Square and 
Blackfriars in other directions. It is to meet the 
threat of vast crowding that the charces for entrance t.re 
very expensive. I suppose the authorities will 
this by saying that to avoid death by 
must maiko the decision to go to the 
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tion like visiting the movies. I am sure they are wise 
in restricting casual entrance to the afternoon after 3 
o'clock. I understand that the idea here is that charn- 
bancs ami special train loads of visitors fram such towns 
as Glasgow and Manchester will be sure of finding rom 
when they arrive with their entrance tickets. 

* . * 

It was distressing to see among the group of Czech 
lecturers and professors who have just been dismissed 
from Prague University the name of Otaker Vocadlo. I have 
known him ever since he came over here as Lecturer on 
Slavonic Studies not so long after the first world war. 

As a young soldier in 1917, he helped to free his country 
from the Austrisns; I well remember the story of how he 
and a few other lads in Austrian wmiform seized a Czech 
railway station and held it with a machine gm. He was 
a close friend of Capek; it was with him in 1934 that I 
first met Benes after his return from Moscow where he had 
successfully sought Stalin's support against the rising 
power of Hitler. During the Seoond World War, Vocadlo 
was long a prisoner in a German concentration camp. After 
the war, Kings College, Cambridge, gave him a holiday here 
in which to recover his health, and before he left Eng- 
land, he gave most remarkable broadoast describing how, 
with the aid off a smuggled volume of English poetry, he 
was sometimes able to comfort the last hours of prisoners 
who were to be murdered next day by the Nazis. Vooadlo 
has a splendid anti-Fascist record. He has always been 
8. staunch supporter of the Moscow-Prague alliance. He 
has also taught his students to believe in the right to 
think for themselves. 
* * * 

I am glad to see that our six visitors from Communist 
China, who were originally only granted visas for a week, 
are now allowed to stay here for a month. It is regret- 
table that in their first week they were not able to 
acospt invitations to the Labour Conference nor even to 
private gatherings in Margate and London. Perhaps with a 
longer period ahead of them they will now be able to meet 
many friends with a long record of support for Mao Tee- 
tung's China, and they will. I hope, be able to disoover 
for themselves the almost wiversal feeling of friendship 
in this country for the New Chine. If the objeot of 
their visit is to cultivate friendship between China and 
this comtry, the British-Chinese Friendship Association 
which has invited them will see to it that their contacts 
here are as wide as possible. 

* * * 

Every now and again the British public wakes up to dis- 
cover that 8,000 people are killed every year in motor 
accidents on British roads, and that nothing effective 
has been done about it sinoe the last time there wis a 
row. As usual, one pundit suggests, by way of remedy, 
that the rolling English road should be straightened out, 
thereby enabling motorists to kill people at a higher 
speed than they do at present; another urges that they 
should more often be sent to prison and have their 
licences taken away. A motorist myself, I sympathise 
with these emotions. Not long ago I met a cavalcade of 
buses, charabancs and private cars coming along in a 
solid 40 mile-an-hour torrent fram Newmarket. Twice, 
drivers drew out of the procession and forced me to save 
their worthless lives (end incidentally my own) by pull- 
ing on to the verge. I would willingly have hastened 
these drivers on their way to perdition, but anger does 
not meet the real difficulty. How can any hench of mg- 
istrates discriminate between wilful recklessness and 
misjudgement? How often, without indepadent witnesses, 
oan they tell who wis really to blame? The most useful 
proposal is to revive the courtesy cops. If you kmow that 
the eye of the law is watching, you are likely to observe 
the 30 mile-an-hour limit and be far more oareful about 
cutting in and cornoring on your own side of the road. 
Mary years ago I wrote: “Every driver must regard every 
pedestrian and cyclist as a suicidal lunatic and every 
other driver as a homicidal one". Still true, but this 
llth Comrandment is no more likely to be obeyed than the 
other Ten unless there are a lot of policemen about the 


“lace. RITi 
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AMERICA'S ARMS BOOM 


The other day, here in Washington, a newspaper head- 
lined a story which suggested that the Pentagon was 
worried lest suvcess in Korea should weaken public sup- 
port for the mobilisation programms. This does not man 
that there is any prospeot that this programme will be 
scaled down. But as soon as the fighting ends, and "the 
boys" from Dallas and Decatur are no longer dying across 
the Pacific, it is going to be much more difficult to 
persuade both Congress and the public to accept some of 
the more distasteful consequences of rearmament. Con- 
gress, for instance, has already adjourned without impos- 
ing ar. Excess Profits Tax, and when it meets again after 
the elections, it will be under heavy pressure - from the 
Natioral Association of Manufacturers, for example - to 
find an alternative means of taxing increased corporation 
profits, which are expected to reach more than £30 bil- 
lio before taxes. Similarly, if a general wer seems 
less imminent, the publio will not take kindly to short- 
ages of electrical equipment, household goods made of 
steel, or sutomobiles, or to sharply increased prices of’ 
clothing, furnishings and food. 


There is very little slack in the U.S. economy to-day: 
unemployment is now below three million - less than half 
the total at the beginning of this year - and industry is 
now running close to oapacity, especially in steel. In 
1939, steel production was 53 million tons a year. Now 
it is over 100 million, and the mills can barely keep up 
with the demands of industry, though defence plants are 
using little more than three per cent. of their output, 
as against fifty-seven per cent. in 1944. 


I take manpower and steel as examples, because they are 
the sinews of ware There is already a shortage of labour 
in the United States. I heard this weak of om factory 
in Cleveland that has a mobile recruiting office touring 
the city to find workers. Of course, there ars several 
ways of overcoming this shortage. One is to lengthen 
the working week, and the average week has in fact al- 
reacy gone up by nearly’ two hours. Another is to bring 
in margina) workers, such as married women, or to keep 
older men on the payroll. But no one doubts that a great 
many workers will have to be switched from making con- 
sumer goods to war equipment, just as steel and other 
materials will be diverted away from the domestic market. 


How much of his present prosperity mist John Doe give 
up? The President's programme estimates that defence 
spending will reach an annual rate of £30 billion by the 
middle of mext year. This sum is expected to meet the 
costs of the Korean war and to oarry the United States 
some way towards an army of eighteen divisions, an air 
force of seventy groups, and a mavy grouped around twen- 
ty-seven aircraft carriers and three battleships, enroll~- 
ing a total of three million men. It also inoludes about 
four billion dollars allocated to arming the allies of 
the U.S. But nobody here regards these figures as more 
than working estimates. loo many unknown factorg are in- 
volved. What, for instance, is roing to be the price of 
new aircraft, or tanks or other equipment? They are at 
present much more cost)y than they were in wartime. And 
it has cost the U.S. ebout £50 billions over the last 
five years, to bring its armed forces up to their present 
level, which is now considered woefully inadequate. 
Jlearly, the programme can only be carried out by making 
John Doe cut down his personal consumption, perhaps by a 
tenth, perhaps oy more. 


Yet such things now seem unavoidable, and their impact 
will be felt the more because the now armament drive has 
started at the peak of American prosperity. Whatever may 
happen next in Korea, the United States is committed to 
expand both its own defences and those of its allies, and 
that commitment can be fulfi only by diverting money 
and resources away from television sets and refrigerators 


and into radar end 
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The dangers of inflation are obvious. Inoreased war 
spending will be putting more money into the mrket, even 
if nominal wage-rates do not rise. Overtime alone will 
account for millions of dollars. At the same time, there 
will be fewer goods to buy. ‘The President's economic 
advisers, it is true, do not expect the programme to mike 
a serious impact on civilian production until sometime in 
the New Year, when contracts have been allocated and fac- 
tories begin to turn over to military production. But in 
the past week, Secretary of Commroe Sewyer has been 
talking of the "critical strains", and Mr. MoCabe, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, has said, “In- 
flation is here right now. We have to cut down the 
spending of all but the lowest income group." 

There are plenty of statistics to support this view. 
Since the outbreak of war in Korea, the average cost of a 
group of essential commodities has jumped by more than 
twenty per cent.; food prices are up by nearly ten per 
oent., and clothing by the same amount. Some raw mter- 
ials have become fantastioally costly. Lead has risen 
more than fifty per cent., zinc sixty-two, rubber eighty, 
steel scrap sixty and wool forty-five, and certain key 
components have doubled in price. 

There is no doubt, of course, about the ability of the 
American economy to produce the required equipment. To- 
day, the gross national product is more than $100 bil- 
lions (1949 dollars) above the 1939 level, and it is 
still rising towards a total of $275 billions for this 
year. Fetroleum production is close to twice the 1959 
level; electricity output is twice the size of pre-war; 
aluminium is six times as plentiful. Industry as a whole 
is producing twice as much as it did in 1939. Turned 
towards all-out war production, the American economy 
could unquestionably and rapidly surpass its enormous 
output during the late war. 

But the problem is how to dovetail a limited defence 
programma, in time of peace, into the present boom. 
Before Congress adjourned, it passed the Defense Pro- 
duetion Act, which gave President Truman wide powers to 
impose controls over production, materials and credit, to 
impose ceilings on prices and wages, and to introduce 
rationing. Apart from certain limited steps that have 
already been taken, it is unlikely that the President 
will invoke these powers before the November elections, 
for controls are still disliked by enough Americans to 
make them an electoral hazard for the Lemocratic Party. 
To attempt to roll prices back to the \ay-June level 
might even now prove an impossible undertakin,,, though 
that seems to be the Administration's present intention, 
if mounting inflationary pressure forces it to impose 
controls. No one herw doubts that, in the absence of 
price control, or of “voluntary” stabilisation of prices, 
the trade unions will soon be pressing for a new round of 
ware increases. There sre already signs of this, and ! 
know that this is causing some anxiety among the Presi- 
Jent's advisers. 


There is some hope that a stiff fiscal policy could, 
for this financial year at least, hold off inflation. 
But higher tax rates take time to become effective, and 
Soneress will be slow to make any drastic increases, in 
spite of solemn talk about paying for the prorramm out 
of taxes as far as possible. The attempt to cut down 
instalment buying by tightening credit conditions, more- 
over, has not yet shown moh result. An effort will be 
made to cut ederal exponditure on non-military purposes, 
but this too will take time and encounter strong resis- 
tance. Some savings, of course, are autommtic. A fall 
in unemploymmt and a rise in farm prices my save a few 
billion dollars in relief and farm support peyments. If 
the international situation eases, there will be a de- 
cline in hoarding and in purchases of durable consumer 
goods, for many people have bought or ordered oars and 
washing machines and television sets for fear of comiry 
shortages. Indeed, one conservative economist surrested 
to me this week that there might oven be a slirnt de- 
flationnry tendency in the next month or so, for these 
reasons, thougn to me taney seem insufficient to offset 

inflationary pressure now clearly at work. 
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In the next few months, unless there is early and spir- 
ited aotion by the Administration, that inflation is un- 
likely to be cheoked. Certainly, any further inorease in 
oderal spending, beyond the present programm, financed 
as it mast be in part by borrowing, would mean a gallop- 
ng inflation unless controls similar in kind to those 
mployod in wartime Gritain wers enforced to tighten John 
Doe's belt a few notohes. But how far will John Doe be 
willing to tighten nis belt unless a general war con- 
tinues to seem close? Full-soale mobilisation still 
looks a long way off. 


Washington, September 30th. 


CITY OF MAKE-BELIEVE IL 


Half-empty, for even an espresso counts for something 
in the budget of a Triestine family, the big oafd in the 
Piazza Unita offered a tempting row of empty chairs to a 
passing gang of little ruffians. As they fell, over- 
turned by swift, grubby hands, the white-coated waiter 
had the air of one who spat. “American democracy", was 
his outraged comment. Wonsense, of courses little boys 
in Italy upset empty café chairs when the piazze were 
full of jack-booted young men intent on preserving the 
honour of the Duce's Italy. What my waiter was doing was 
to void himself for an instant of the irrational] hatred 
which an Occupation provokes. The British in frieste are 
iisliked; but the dislike is mixed with the slightly pat- 
ronieing sympathy merited by mercenaries, fellow-victims 
of a trans-Atlantio conquerer's Diktat. The Americans 
are just loathed - the Americans a>" all they stand for. 
It is the hatred of debtor towarte creditor, of drug- 
addict to his supplier. 


NORMAN MACKENZIE 


Installed, twenty kilometres away, in the Arthurian 
(not to say MacArthurian) ambiente of Duino, where Rilke 
wrote his Elegien, General Airey, Military Governor of 

is 


Trieste, oubtless sublimely unaware of the real emo- 
tions of his Triestine subjects. The Generalissimo is 
fond of airing his knowledge of Italian in speeches which 
proclaim the progress of Zone A towards prosperity and 
happiness in conditions of law, order and political 
seourity. There is certainly no joubt about the law and 
order; ina population of 310,000 (of whom 280,000 are 
in Trieste itself) an Occupation force of 9,000 troops, 
lus 4,500 blue-shirted Security Police under Allied con- 
trol, can be relied on to deal adequately with the 
"bitter and unscrupulous" opposition of which General 
Airey's reports complain. But the Triestini neither 
believe in the reality of their promised prosperity, nor 
are happy in contemplaticn of their progress. 


To begin with, they cannot see any real future for 
Trieste as a port dependent almost exolusively on Aus- 
trian traffic. True, the Aguila oil refinery is being 
reconstructed; a seed-processing plant is working again; 
and @ number of small light industries are being fostered 
by Marshall Ald. But the lynoch-pin of Trieste's indus- 
trial economy is the shipyards; and, when the present 
F.&.P.-financed contracts for Itely are completed, the 
Tantieri Riuniti have no orders on their books to keep 
their workers going. The fishing fleet, admittedly, has 
been re-built, and E.R.P. supplies passing through the 
port for Austria provide employment for about 2,000 
jookers; but the whole set-up is so artifioial, and would 
collapse so completely if Marshall Aid stopped and Allied 
troops left Austria, that confidence in the long-term 
future of Trieste is wholly lacking. For the moment, the 
problem is masked by military and ©=.C.A. expenditure: 
sompare’ with the impoverishment and paralysis of econo- 
mio activity in Capo d'Ietria, across the zonal frontier, 

niitions of life in Zone A are good. Moreover, for the 
bourgeoisie, there ere a few fat profits to be mde 
through “cover-firms” which facilitate ourious trans<- 
aations between the Yugoslav Government and such dissimi- 
lar customers as the Skoda Yorks and Franco Spain, whose 
elerant consul sits as near the Free Territory as he oan 

Venice. But these deals mean nothing to the average 
riestinmo; all + knows is that he is earning - if he is 
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not among the 20 per cent unemployed - say, £3. 108. to 
fA a week, and thet there would be poor prospects of work 
or wages if the Allesti left. 

So, as I have said, there is a great deal of mke- 
believe in the demand for Allied evacuation. Yet, as all 
the descent elements in Trieste know, the Occupation is 
demoralising the city. It is not only that the American 
troops, with their fantastically high pay, buy up pretty 
girls and edd to the acute housing shortage by installing 
their mistresses in apartments pre-empted with dollars. 
It is not only that there is the inevitable black-market 
traffioking in P.X. and N.A.A.F.I. goods. The real 
trouble is that Anglo-American annexation - for that is 
what the administration of Zone A has become - has turned 
Trieste into a colony and given the inhabitants something 
of the mentality - half subservient, half resentful - of 
the "Scorpions" of the Rock. In this Adriatic Gibraltar, 
where 500 Herrenvolk families ocoupy coveted buildings 
and an American sergeant hee a bigger income then senior 
officials in the Prefettura, the most ,»~ ‘nfl impression 
one gains is made, not by the shabby streets or the 
general air of a once rich port now dow at the heels, 
but by the cynical, defeated faces of the "free" popmla- 
tion. 

What are we doing in Trieste? After a week of obser- 
vation and inquiry, I confess I have no clue. Profes- 
sedly we have no strategio ambitions here and are only 
“patting the oity into shape” preparatory to ite return 
to Italy. Since Albania could virtually close the Adria- 
tio in the event of a world war, Trieste has no obvious 
naval value; and there is no site for an air base. 
British disavowels of aggressive military intentions may 
be accepted. But though Gemral Airey reiterates that 
the re-inoorporation of the city with Italy is the only 
ultimate solution, there is every indication that the 
‘ ‘sh and Amerioan forces are “digging in" for a long, 
one might sa, aefinite, stay. Why? To have an addi- 
tional port through which supplier might reach Tito's 
divisions in Croatia if the Red Army struck South? Or 
just to hold an Adriatic pawn for use in some power- 
politics gambit not; yet clearly foreseen? It is anyone's 
guess, and nobody here will tell you what he really 
thinks. With one exception. A distinguished and liberal- 
minded Triestino, who had deveted much of his life toa 
study of racial relationships in Venezia Giulia, assured 
me that the real purpose of the Ocoupation is to afford 
more time for the demarcation of an ethnically just 
boundary between Zones A and B which both Italy and 
Yugoslavia might be asked to accept as « final, definitive 
frontier. He, I think, for all his patent sincerity, was 
unconsciously the greatest make-believer of all. 


Trieste, September. AYLMER VALLANCE 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 5/- 
for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


In recording the death of Me. E - in our last issue, we 
stated that he had worked on a farm most of his life. 
This should have read that he had been a farmer most of 
his life. - Boston Guardian. (Ken Pearson). 


Lieut.-Com. B -, fishery officer, reported that Dewon's 
coastal waters had been experiencing the greatest invasion 
f octopuses for at least 50 years. It was passed on to 
him by a fisherman in a small Dewon port that the reason 
for the invasion was that Russian trawlers which visited 
the area some time ago were fitted with tanks containing 
octopuses, and these were released in the Channel near 
the coast. - Teignmouth Post. F.V. Bennetts). 


The statement to the London Evening Papers Branch by 
one of its members that he had had meat thrown at him at 
Smithfield, lent poignancy tc a disoussion on an effort 

make trade unionists more friendly with Pressmen cover- 
ing industrial disputes. - Journalist. (T. Lancaster). 
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STEEPLE JACK 


Popular fancy has painted the steeplejack in curiously 
ribald colours. Cartoonists show him as an aerial buffoon 
an involuntary Icarus continually stepping back into space 
to admire his work; or he is pictured in a variety of hu- 
miliating postures, desperately clinging to towers of 
tottering brickwork. In a cartoon I have before me, 4 
steeplejack, guilty of some undisclosed tort, is being 
chased round the rim of a brick stack by his umbrella- 
wielding wife. The lion tamer, the trapeze artist, and 
others of dangerous vocation, are, it is true, also viotims 
of the "banana skin" sohool of humour, But these at least, 
have their rolls of drums, lights, hutzahs, and autograph 
books to be signed. The steeplejack lacks urgency of 
attraction for the connoisseurs of dangers He is too far 
away to be gaped at satisfactorily; he is anonymous, and 
his purpose is obscure. Yet, in truth, he is an exceptim 
to the general rule that few mmbers of the “eccentric” 
professions are as interesting as their jobs. The "Wall 
of Death" rider and the “Hwman Cannonball" generally tura 
out to be very dull dogs, as any reporter will tell you. 
The steeplejack is differente He is a fierce individual- 
ist, not surprisingly; and also he is often well-read, 
supple-minded, and aware of contemporary problems. Insteed 
of the comic artists' rowdy clowns, you will find among 
them men who will argue about the poetry of TeS. Eliot or 
the legality of the Seourity Counoil's attitude to Northern 
Korea. 


Modernity, it must be admitted, is killing the trade. It 
began to die in the early 1900's with the introduction of 
steel chimneys, which gradually burn away and need not be 
demolished; and prefabrication and improved lifting gear 
are hastening its death. There are now fewer than 500 
<eeple jacks in the country practining an art which probab- 
ly began with the Tower of Babel, and enriched the Middle 
Ages, when steeple jacks were also craftemen who carved 
designe on cathedral and castle. They were independent of 
the Guilds and split into the small femily groups which 
still characterise steeplejackinge ‘Today, it is me of 
the few trades of importance without a Unione Several 
attempts have been made ~- one is in progress at the moment 
~ to weld steeplejacks into a bargaining body; but each 
has failed. Most steeple jacks admit to being Socialists, 
but of a mainly ethical persuasion. Their attitude is 
governed by the idea that each man is well able to talk 
terms with his own boss, and that steeple jack bosses are a 
pretty good crowd anyway. 


This scheme of things, indeed, has a fair working success. 
Most steeplejacks earn from £15 to £20 a week, although it 


is usually a six-day week. The fifteen sizeable firms in 
London pay tyro steeple jacks half a crown an hour and ex- 
perienced hands from Ss. 6d. to 4s. 6d. an hour. But « 
large part of their wage is made up by an endless list of 
extra payments, such as “dirty” money of an extra five 
shillings a day for the many jobs involving crease and 
grime, “danger” money, which may bring in several addition- 
al pounds a week, and bonuses for quickly completed jobs. 
Two or three guinsas is paid as lodging allowance for jobs 
away from homes Few work less than a ten-hour day, and 
"rush" jobs will see them putting in twelve to fifteen 
hours for days at a stretch, sometimes sleeping “on the 
job" in the boiler houses of disused factories. Thus, it 
seems, is hardihcod of spirit promoted. But, astonishing- 
ly, many steeple jacks, particularly the older ones, admit 
that they need to be drunk before making a climb. Heavy 
smoking is rare, because of the fear of dizziness, but 
aloohol takes the edge from fear. After more than 20 
years, one of London's best-known steeplejacks stil) drirks 
the @quivalent of four large whiskies fron a bottle he 
takes to work each morning, before he thinks of climbing. 
Two Irish steeple jacks were recently fined for dancing and 
singing drunkenly on top of a 100-foot building. 

Hugh Gregory has made more than 4,000 climbs in his 17 
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years career, and he confesses that each has frightened hin 
almost as mch as the firste The ideal steeple javk is 
about Sfte Sine and should weigh no more than 12 stone; 

but Hugh, who looks like a plumper, fatherly Emlyn Willias, 
is some two inches and twenty pounds over that standard. 

4s a steeple jack must be, he is an expert carpenter, welder 
and bricklayer. His jobs may inolude demolishing a 
chimney stack briok by brick, repairing a weather vane on 
top of a church, or fixing an advertising sign on the top 
of a buildings He wears no safety device because that 
would restrict his movements. 


A few days ago, we stood at the bottom of a 150-foot 
brick stack at Hornsey. It had been condemned som weeks 
previously, and it must come down brick by bricke It 
swayed gently like a blind giant's dirty finger trying to 
write « short message in tho skye Steeple jacks use two 
sizes of ladder, eight and wixteen feet. The larger sise 
was being used this day, and Hugh leant it against the 
bottom of the stack while he hammered a long, thiek nail, 
known as a “dog" into the morter. He hung the top of the 
first ladder over the "dog," and climbed with a second 
ladder slung over his shoulders The bottom of ladder 
number two fitted into two smll cups at the top of the 
firste The second ladder was secured with a “dog,” and 
Hugh climbed dewn a few feet while one of his two mtes 
handed him a third ladder. Each time he wanted a ladder, 
he had to desound an ever increasing distance, but in half 
an hour he was straddling the over~-sailing at the chimmey 
top, with a long, straight line of ladders reaching to the 
ground belew. Seon the three of' them were hammering away 
the bricks, section by section, and lowering them in 
baskets to the ground. In three weeks the chimney would 
be gone. 


Hugh himself, who lives in a tidy villa at Gidea Park 
with his wife and two daughters, averares about £16 a week 
with another £6 added on for “expenses.” His worst enemy 
is fibrositis, which onve left him sprawling on top of « 
brick stack for five minutes before he was noticed and 
lowered to the ground with ropes. On another oocasion, 
he missed his handhold and fell, without serious hurt, 
twenty feet on to the top of a corrugated iron roof. 


Death and sericus injuries are fortunately rare, but 
curiously, when they do happen, a member of the family 
omiag the soncern is often involved. Of the fifty 
British steeple-jacking firms, there is hardly one where 
@ member of the family has not been killed. There is a 
grim superstition that a family concern will not flourish 
unless one of them is killed on duty - an odd throwback to 
the Romans, who built a living person into their bridges 
to propitiate the gods. In the eyes of the insurance 
companies, steeple jacks are “unattractive risks.” A sml1l 
number will acoept their accident and life insurance, but 
premiums are usually treble the normal. 


Firms charge about £1 a foot for demolition work and £5 
a foot for rebuilding oommissions. For a simple repair 
to the weather vane of a ohurch, the charge is about £30, 
but steeple-jackers say that churches are hiring them less 
and less.» The industry in fact, ie not wealthy, and the 
combined profit of London's fifteen firms amounted to only 
£40,000 last year, out of a turnover of some £700,000. 
The largest concern mde a profit of £3,000 out of a total 
income of £40,000. 


Possibly there is encouragement for the trade in the 
professed desire of so many unlikely people to be steeple- 
jackse An @x~submarine commander and a Hachelor of Arte 
have, since the war, become highly skilled professionals. 
When Mre John Eserin, one of steeplejackery's originals, 
and prospective [labour candidate for Southgate, wrote to 
The Times some eighteen months ago, asking for Public 
School mon with a “sense of honour and decency” he received 
more than 1,500 letters, umong them a professor of arch- 
eology, Civil Servants, schoolteachers, and housewives. 


RICHARD MARTIN 





BOOK REVIEWS 


HURTON'S ARABIAN NIGHTS 


"The Thousand and One Nichts". 8y Sir Richerd Burton. 
Selected by P.H. Newby. Arthur Barker. 188. 





If we put aside the drawing room version of E.W. Lane 
there are two editions of "The Thousand and One Nights" 
in "nglish for the general reader: the sixteen volumes 
of Surton and, in recent years, the four volumes taken 
by Powys Mathers from the French transletion of Madrus. 
Both of these are beyond the means of many readers and 
Mr. Newby's selection from Burton is therefore welcome. 
It contains over twenty teles, whose variety is as 
representative of the changes of the Arabian moot and its 
invention, as ary selection can be. 


To revive Burton when Madrus and Powys Mathers are in- 
comparably the better writers, is to pay a tribute to the 
energy and eccentricity of a mannered genius. Burton's 
hapRezard childhood on the Continent had made him a 
brilliant linguist, especially in the vernacular. He 
was one of the great English travellers and explorers; 
as a writer he had some of the insensibility of the 
obstinate, the coarse-grain of a violent nature, the 
exuberance and a touch of vulgarity of one hugely 
involved in lite. He was, as some of his biographers 
have seid, a renegade of his time, an Elizabethan born 
too late. What he did do, after his spectacular 
journeys to Mecoa and Harar and after a long interval of 
disheartening employment, was to produce, in the "Nights", 
a Vietorian best-seller; and here one must pause to con- 
sider this provoking fact. 


As Mr. Newby says, when Antoine Galland's first 
translation of the "Nights" came out in the early years 
of the eighteenth century, @ new phase in the penetration 
of the Western by the Eastern mind, can be hazily seen. 
Vr. Newby makes a generalisation which is certainly half 
true when |'* says that, until then, Puropeans had fed 
their imaginations upon Greece and Rome; now they 
advanced beyond into Egypt, Arabia and Persia. The 
serious and very suggestive omission in that statement, 
is that "uropeans had already been for centuries in 
sontact with the East through the Old Testament, and it 
was, to some extent, from the Biblical view of the Fast 
that the "Nights" enlarged the reader. For the Old 
Testament was the official propaganda of a rising people, 
a re-writing of history for political ends, done in the 
teeth of power™:] and exquisitely developed civilisations 
- called “abominations” etc. - and almost the first thing 
we feel when we pick up the "Nights" is the heady freedom 
from an insistent propagande. fe leave the aggressive 
political and religious imagination for that of the 
artist who pays his duty to Allah, and (no doubt aided by 
a faith which has invented a Paradise of sensual riches) 
is free henceforth to revel in marvels, plots, horrors, 
comedies and the fantasies of desire and the facts of 
odily delight. It has been surgested by some ingenious 
scholare that the Biblicel figure of "sther is either 
Shah zad or Dunyazad; and al] three are, indeed, 

1 characters. me had only to compare the severe 
tical treatment of this myth in the Bible with the 


ruration brought about by the imagination, to see 
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to be comic. The fantasies are burlesqued in panto- 
mime and comic stories. The magic phrases which Burton 
rendered in an only too cetohing manner, become the 
hackneyed jokes of music hall and boys’ stories. 
("adsumt Here am I, at thy service, O my lord. To 
hear is to obey"). Arab marvels, the flights through 
the air, the discoveries of treasure, the Jinn rising 
out of the bottle, the Ifrit in his cloud of dust, the 
beauties of the harem, the eunuchs and assassins, are 
turned into farce - which was our propaganda - and Arab 
fataliem becomes the Colonel's tale. The complex and 
aggressive European temperament disposed too briskly of 
these delicate contrivances. We had been trained on 
the purposiveness, the great moral and emotional rich- 
ness of the Bible,in which our capitel was sunk; and in 
those qualities, the "Nights" are indeed lacking; but 
it was a misfortune that Burton's translation of the 
greatest collection of tales in the world, which he 
annotated in the spirit of the anthropologist, should 
have come to us in a commercial age. To be just we 
must agree that part of this very vulgarisation of the 
tales was an expression of the novel pleasure they had 
given; possibly also, in degrading the tales, the 
Victorian reader was releasing the feeling that many of 
the Bible stories had required him to repress. He had 
been shocked but silent before the ambiguous picture of 
the Orient he had seen in the Bible; in the "Nights" 
there was no moral reason for silence any longer. The 
scandal caused by Burton's translation and its huge 
success seem, wher looked at from @ social point of view, 
to be elements in a nervous breakdown on the part of the 
public. 


The supreme quality of the tales of Snaharazad is that 
they are all lyrical and mysterious. The teller of 
oral tales dare not lose that delicate end incalculable 
note. They tingle from event to event. Luck and 
desire animate events, and the ingenuity of the story- 
teller is spent on these and not on character - except 
perhaps in the comic tales - nor on any interesting 
variety of human emotion. Yet they shrewdly judge the 
variety of human fortune and that, though visited by 
magic, is always on the earth. 


Many of Burton's famous footnotes are retained in this 
volume. They are egotistical, knowledgeable, amusing, 
pushful. "Her pimping instinot at onoe revealed the 
case to her", we read. Or again: “the usual) 'pander- 
dodge' to get more money". His mannered writing was an 
imaginative attempt to catoh the natural rhythm of the 
Arabic, the pungency of the life he had known; but 
whether this is successful is very dovbtful. It strikes 
a note of excess. Compare Burton's treatment of the 
well-known moment when Ghanim bin Ayyub gets the drugged 
girl out of the chest; 


"Ho, Sabibahi Shajorat al-Durri 
Najmat-al Subhi be ye awake? Shuhwah, Nuzhead, Halwa, 
Zarifeh, out on you, speak! But no one answered her, 
so she looked all around and said, "Woe's mei Have 
they entombed me in the tombs? © thou who knowest 
whet man's thoughts enwombs and who givest compensation 
on the Day of Doom, who can have brought me from amid 
hanging screens and curtains veiling the herem-rooms 
and set me down between four tombs". 


Nur-al Hudal 


with the lines of Powys Mathers; 

"Where are you, Garden Flower, and you Dawn? Yhere 
are you all my ladies, Light on the Road, Night Star, 
Morning Ster, Sweetness of Gardens? Why do you not 
answer?” As none spoke, the girl opened her eyes 
fully and locked about her. She cried in terror 
“Ah me unhappy! am alone among the tombs. “ho has 
taken me from th beautiful curtains of my palace and 
thrown me upon the stones of the dead.” 


r 


Which passage is closer to the feeling of 
text to not know, but it is plein which 
‘ . : 
rracious and more touching version. 

PRY 
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GUNTHER ISM 


*Roosewslt in Retrospect". Hamish 


Hamilton. 21s. 


By John Gunther. 


John Gunther has a created a new genre of political 
journalism. He is neither a reporter, sampeting for spot 
news of the latest crisis, nor a pundit, like Walter Lipp- 
mann, lucubrating in the stratosphere of armchair states- 
manship. With infinite tact and industry, he has made 
himself into a political Beedeker. At his om pace and 
according to his own taste, he compresses the politics of 
continents into guidebook form. Mowtains, churehes and 
pieture-galleries are more endwing than three-star poli- 
tical celebrities; "isms" go out of fashion even more 
rapidly than arohitectural styles. The political Baedeker 
must be dated within ten years. Bit John Gunther goes 
plaeidly on his way, knowing there will always be « vast 
publie for a fair-minded guide to politicos which frankly 
admits its own superficiality. 


Having found “Inside U.S.A." an invaluable companion on 
@ recent Amricen trip, I opened “Roosevelt in Retrospect" 
with lively curiosity. How would the Baedeker technique 
come off when applied not toa continent but to a famous 
personality? For John Gunther has refused to vary his 
methods in composing his study of Roosevelt. Onee again, 
we are “inside”, browsing through anecdotes, fragmentary 
conelusions, statistics and flashbacks. The inevitable 
bittyness of the Beedeker method is intensified by the 
division of the book into two parts, the firet om Roose- 
velt's character, the seoond on his career. Mr. Gunther 
calls this experiment a ‘profile in history'. This is 
surely a misnomer. What he has attempted here is a 
literary “pointillism". His medium is a vast canvas 
covered with neat blobs of eolour which must be seen from 
a distance to achieve coherence. 


But the whole point of pointillism was to escape from 
slavery to physical form and rediscover the play of light 
and colour - to reveal, not a profile, but an impression. 
It is not surprising, therefore, thet Mr. Gunther blurs 
every issue, whether personal or political, “Roosevelt in 
Retrospect" is a portrait in which the sitter disintegrates 
into anecdote and becames part of an entertaining back- 
ground pattern. What began as a guidebook ends as a fussy 
impression of an epoch of history. 


Mr. Gunther has obviously taken trouble. He has read an 
enormous number of the right people. All the material is 
here for a serious study of the greatest American poli- 
ticiam since Lincoln. But biographical material demands 
composition: there must be a firm structure of interpre- 
tation such as Robert Sherwood employed to make the "White 
House Papers of Harry Hopkins" a great book. Im his role 
as a good-natured guide, Mr. Gunther has a nervous fear of 
interpretation. Since Roosevelt's life, he seems to say, 
was full of irrelevant anecdotes and loose ends, his bio- 
graphy should be equally untidy and indefinite. It is 
clear thet one of Mr. Gunther's intentions was to dis- 
credit the anti-Roosevelt mythology which has been de-~ 
veloped since 1945 by the opponents of the New Deal. tm- 
fortumately, however, he plays into the hands of the my- 
thologists by coubining a loyal discretion with partial 
admissions. We get plenty of allusions to Roosevelt's 
relations with the wsavoury bosses of the democratic 
machine, but no proper examination of his politioal ethic; 
and the first ten years of his career are sketched so 
lightly that nothing definite is revenled. We read a 
terse defence of the unconditional surrender policy 
amnoimeed at Casablanca, end then discover that the Quebes 
Conference, at which the Morganthau Plan was signed by the 
President’ and Mr. Churohill, is left without mention. We 
are told plenty of anecdotes and trivialities about Mrs. 
Roosevelt and the children, but on the President's pri- 
vate life we are left with a number of hints, all the 
more suggestive because Mr. Gunther could obviounly have 
told us a lot more. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of this book is the 
absence of cre character - Harry Truman. Ur. Guather 
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justifies all his hero's failures of statesmanship by the 
exigencies of Amerioan politics; and we are given the 
impreasion that Roosevelt's sense of timing and leader- 
ship were well-nigh faultless, It might have been 
possible to believe this wnoritically in f946. But after 
four years of the Fair Deal and Truman's leadership it 
was surely necessary to compare the achievements of these 
two disparate personalities. Now that ane can see what a 
simpler and less subtle man has accompliuhed in a no less 
difficult period of history, it shovld be possible to 
view his predecessor in perspective. I have an idea that 
Mr. Gunther felt such a comparison to be almost blesphe- 
mous and has preferred a blurred profile to the job of 
revealing the real features of Roosevelt which are still 
concealed by the public mask. 

R.H.S. CROSSMAN 


WORB- PAINTERS 


"The Victorians - An Anthology". By Geoffrey Grigson. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Grigson has scored a third bull's-eye with his new 
anthology. Difficult as it is in this period to spring 
surprises, his taste and learning enable him to present 
us with new posies of unfamiliar poems, and his book is 
equally delightful to read in the library, the train or 
the bath. 


His intention is to represent the way the people wrote 
and felt in poetry, and to tell us “what the Victorians 
were about"; in this he seems to me to be singularly 
successful, and hie anthology en excellent appendix: to 
3oM. Young's epio Portrait of an Age. The gospel of work, 
money, snobbery, medievalism, the romance of the sea, 
loss of faith, the invention of nonsunse rhymes - though 
Edward Lear is overworked - and the boisterous serocesm of 
Gilbert are all here. Omissions: the oult of little 
children, and, in proportion to the rest, religion. 
Should there not have been, in that great church-going 
era, more religious poems, at least one hymn and an ex- 
tract froma sermon (Robertson of Brighton is the man)? 
This is a game, however, at which anyone can play, and 
half the fun of anthologies. On the other side, it is 
good to see justice done to the rationalist tradition, 
the strongest and most constant of all the intellectual 
configurations of the age; #o many books on the poets and 
prophets who radically criticised the rationalist assump- 
tions, throw our view of Victorian thought and feeling 
out of perspective because they ignore the great body of 
educated opinion which accepted a modified utilitarianism 
and the hypotheses of science as self-evident axioms. 
Even Nature, as Mr. Grigson cleverly brings out, was re- 
interpreted in the light of science: the amateur geolo- 
gists and botanists, the poets painting in words every 
flower in # dell, and the Pre-Rapheelites observing 
Nature through Ruskin's astonishingly accurate eyes, are 
trying to desoribe the Nature of the scientist and the 
artist in the same terms and ars assailed by horrible 
imaginings when they find the task beyond them. 





This anthology gives the welcome impression of’ being 
compiled by a mind which has come fresh to the Victorians 
and is able to communicate the pleasure 
minor poets such as James Smetham, "obell, Alexander 


in discovering 


Smith and Allingham. Someone more soaked in the period 
might have netted more fish, but might not have sketched 
such a vigorous portrait. Few prose extracts are in- 

clucied since the prose exicts ¢t saint to each new devel- 
opment which the werss unfolds; end thie brinve me to Mr. 
seconi contention that the poems chosen seem to 
him Good or 


irigson's 


joodish. 


Moet of them actually are; ont some are palpably not. 
A.J. Manby, for instance, who was e good-! arted, eccen- 
tric, amateur sociological field-worker before the days 
of Sooth and the Fabians, was what Mr. Jet: jeman would 
call « topographical poet; but if “ir. Grigeson insists om 
playing the critic, Munby is, perhaps, best placed by 
saying that the fin de sifcle figure of tne Yev. 7.8. 
Bradford is s collateral in a 


n aesthetic enealog 
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Grigson seems to me in his introduction to have been 
struck by donmish doubts. ‘How oan I honestly clain,' he 
asks, that this anthology represents the Victorians? A 
social scientist would at once reject such a pretension. 
All I can really be said to be doing is to put forward 
these poems as Good. Pessibly I am wrong to mix these 
two methods, but, then again, probably I am not.’ Why ell 
this pother? An anthology is a personal statement, and 
he should be proud of his excellent job of clever photo- 
graphy from all angles. Our interest is held by the art 
of representation; not by the intrinsic merit of the 
poems, a few of which in entirety, and some lines in the 
second-rate, are Good, and the rest fascinating by quite 
other standards. 


Mr. Grigeon's notes suggest a further reflection. They 
are refreshingly informative, dogmetic and highly persoml. 
Some of them, I confess, mde me few] like an ageing 
unole whose high-spirited nephew has impregnated the bed 
sheets with itching powder. Why, oh! why, is Same] 
Butler's lament over the city of Montreal, the Discobohs 
and the stuffed owl, stigmatised as cheap? Is this tri- 
bute paid to that critioal tradition which despises all 
humour other then the “ironic” and defines the latter 
word in as sour a fashion as possible? I wish that Mr. 
Grigson had not been so conoerned to let the reader know 
in this book that he can distinguish betweer Good and 
Goodish. Indeed, the perfeot representational anthology 
oan be written only by someone who is prepared deliber- 
ately to set the peerless side by side with the abysmal 
and by a far bolder selection to prepere a dish which 
will recall every savour, the delectable and the odious, 
of the Victorien age. 

NOEL ANNAN 


NEW NOVELS 


"The Golden Apples". By Eudora Welty. Bodley Head. 
9s. 6d. 

"Disobedience". Hy Alberto Moravia. Secker & Warburg. 
Te. 6d. 


"The Golden Apples" is about a small town called 
Morgana, in Mississippi. It is written in the form of 
seven stories. The first ome is narrated by Katie 
Rainey, the dairywoman and general help, and it telis 
how Snowdie Maclain was abandoned by her husband, King, 
and how his attempt to return was upset by the antics of 
hie twin sons. In the last story, Katie Rainey dies, 
King MacLain is back, white-haired and doddering, one of 
the twins if dead, the other is Mayor of the town. Thirty 
years or more have passed, each of them signalled by the 
usual births, deaths, marriages, suicides, collapses. 
There are few triumphs - the author is dealing with 
people whose triumphs consist not in awards or offices, 
but in living through without disaster to the end. When 
the end oomes, there is a big, solemn funeral, and every 
one turns up either to assist or to take part in the 
coremony. It is, in fact, a novel about time and chance 
and mutability. 


The method Eudora Welty has adopted does not make for 
ease in grasping the extremely complicated relationships 
between the many characters and their families. And this 
complexity is increased by the oblique manzer of her 
approach to situations, as well as her wery individual 
style; sometimes one feels, as in the juisier passages 
of Henry James, that everyone understands what is going 
on exoept the reader. But it is worth persevering. The 
style is difficult because what she is trying to say is 
4iffisult;: the relationships are complicated because 
life in even the tamest Mississippi township is impossi- 
ble te sort out neatly. It is a book whith needs to be 
read twice, but the reader who gets to the ond will need 
no prompting; for the people are real people, the towm 
is renl, the weather, the roads, the dresses, the food 
have been imagined with a vividness which makes one 
anxious tc grasp them just as clearly, even if that means 
-Oing ower the whole thing a second time. 


Eudora Welty's weaknesses are evident: a tendency to 
over-write, which imagine she will shed sooner or 
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later, and an oocasional banality of idea whieh is showm 
up more cruslly by the indirectness of the approach. 

The opening story, though very well told, is really too 
slim to carry the weight of its characters; and the 
story called "Music from Spain" gets irretrievably lost 
in a welter of symbols. None of this matters a great 
deal, however. The book is conceived as a whole, and it 
is only in the last episode that the full force of its 
construction becomes felt. Then one forgives the diffi- 
culties, the obsourities, in the validity of this vision 
of the life of a small towm; and remembers the sharp- 
ness of perception and the fullness of the book and its 
very American vitality: 


But it didn't seem to me [Kate Rainey is speaking] 
running in and out the way I was, that Snowdie had 
ever got a real good look at life, maybe. Maybe 
from the beginning. Maybe she just doesn't kmow 
the extent. Not the kind of look I got, and away 
back when I was twelve years old or sc. Like some- 
thing was put to my eye. 


That sort of writing is worth taking a great deal of 
trouble over. 


By contrast, “Disobedience” shows as partioulerly arid. 
“This short and beautifully developed study of a critical 
phase of adolescent life" is the blurb's descriptions but 
by now such studies are a familiar genre, and need the 
most exact handling to win our interest. Signor Moravia 
has written all too much of a study. His account of a 
fifteen-year-old boy's morbid rejection of life, his ill- 
ness and subsequent resuscitation via a middle-aged 
nurse (who “initiates him into the mysteries of sex") is 
thorough, exact and convincing. But he writes without 
sympathy. The boy Luca never comes to life for a moment; 
and one is left at the end feeling that though there were 
doubtless good reasons for writing the book, there are 
not very many for reading it. 


FRANK HAUSER 
MAYERLING AGAIN 


"Rudolf; The Tragedy of Mayerling.” By Count Carl Lonysp 
Hamish Hamilton. 15¢. 


To oritictse this new book om Crown Prince Rudolf is, 

I feel painfully, an act of daring. Its author has 
superb credentials, and displays them whole-heartedly. 
First, he is the man who knows. His uncle mrried 
Rudolf's widow, and the Count has seen all the archives. 
They were entrusted to his charge in 1918, and when he 
had looked through them, "the facts concerning the death 
of my aunt's first husband and the tragedy of Mayerling 
were no longer a nystery to me." Which seems to promise 
revelation. On top of that, he is a qualified historian; 
his work is dooumented to the back teeth, and almost to 
the point of comedy. Wo lightest statement is immune 
from a numbered reference, and fleurish of substantiation 
And to crown all, his persomality provokes alarm. It has 
the dash and arrogance one would expect in a Hungarian 
officer of high birth, and an apperent tendency to ride 
down @11 comers. Thus, for example, he concludes the 
preface; "As a regular soldier, courage always appealed 
to me. Therefore I wish to express my admiration for the 
courage of those who thrust upon me their uninvited ad- 
vice on a subject of which they had no knowledges, and 
whioh, for the benefit of my work, I avoided accepting.” 

Well may the casual critio fear to speak. But there 
are times when hardihood is thrust upon one, therefore 
here goes. 

First, with great diffidence, I would submit that after 
all his book contaias nothing new; I mean no vital, 
hitherto unpublished facts. The most important facts 
were al] known already, and were availeble, at least in 
German, to the world at large. If people still believe 
that Rudolf was a great lover, who died with Mary Vetsera 
for love, it is becanse they like to have it so and not 
for want of evidence. They don't need evidence. fnouch 
that Franz Joseph's only son, young, brilliant and ideal- 
istic, the Habeburg heir and yet the champion of freedom, 
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took his own life, and that a young and lovely girl chose 
to die with him. Why look a gift-horse in the mouth? 
Romance, at best, is only skin-deep; it is a feature of 
appearances and not of things in themselves. But it 
excites a universal longing, and the simple won't be done 
out of it. Count Lonyay thinks that the “romance of 
Mayerling” was Frans Joseph's work; that time would 
speedily have darkened it, and washed out the very name, 
but for his clumsy efforts at suppression. That seems 
unlikely; it is too gleringly the stuff of legend. 

The not so simple, who suspect a rat, will fini it here 
in two words: mental] instability. Rudolf, to summrise 
Count Lonyay, was a born suicide, and therefore :motive- 
hunting is a waste of time. Which sounds a little like 
the old fallacy, that insane actions are uncaused - but 
it is just the Count's way of speaking. If ever anyone 
had cause to die, it was Crown Prince Rudolf; he had all 
possible incentives, but ill-starred love. If not exact- 
ly born to suicide, he was a born peyohopath, a victim of 
heredity and inbreeding. His childhood was a nursery of 
conflicts. In later years, of course he had father 
trouble, of an extremely painful and involwed kind. His 
talents and burning energy were thwarted in every field, 
while dissipation was made easy, as a oure for nonsense. 
Drink, drugs, frustration, physioal and intellectual 
breakdown, loss of control - what was he to do but die? 
And there was not much time. Once he had nearly shot his 
father “by accident"; he really thought it an accident, 
but may have felt it as a warning. At least, he talked 
of the "neoessity for dying"; life had become impossible. 
And so - which is the orushing argument against all-for- 
love - he looked round for a co-suicide. He wished for 
company; in fact it was a sine que non. He tried a 
couple of young officers, who merely deolined with thans. 
He tried his "steady", who confided in the police presi- 
dent. He talked of murdering his wife, who went to the 
Emperor. Nothing was done, and Mary Vetsera appeared. 
To her infatuation and “exoessive snobbery” he did not 
apply in vain. 

Suoh is the inner history of Mayerling, as told in the 
standard lives. This book explodes no bomb. It is re- 
petitive and olumsy, and is thrown together, one would 
say, anyhow. Its airs of scholarship are a facade. But 
all the same it is good value, and extremely bracing. 

It has the charm of worldly wisdom and direct knowledge, 
strong personal reactions and a thoroughgoing want of 
sympathy. The Count has not, one gathers, much time for 
anyone. For Habsburgs he has none at all. But when we 
come to Stephanie, hie aunt by marriage - then he goes 
berserk. He tears her limb from limb, he loads her with 
savage epithets, he quotes her diary with horrid glee. 
He says that she was “ugly, domineering, tactlese and 
unintelligent", she was "a bully, a bore, a nagger and a 
fool" + in short an unmixed plague. One oan't think what 
induced his uncle to marry her. It is perhaps a little 
easier to guess what inspired this book; but though 
Count Lonyay is a violent hater and supremely forthright, 
he is intelligent and realistic. There is no suggestion 
that the Crown Prince's bosom-plague brought on the 
tragedy of Mayerling. 

K. JOHN 
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A SONG IN SEPTEMBER 


7 a ' 
as the outset is the end of summer 

rimevail winds run like wolves through the tow. 
y tear at the trees and they how] in the gutters, 
whetever is loose, they love to kmock down; 

whistle at girls and steal them from lovers 

trembling or gazing, too timidly kiss, 

at the dandy and break his umbrella, 

rain at hie collar with a serpentine hiss. 

1 of headlines, they carry off papers 

leisure on the rim of the earth 

ir laughter, so madly hilarious - 
hausted, the ie of sheer mirth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DIEHARD'S DEFENCE 





Sir, - In The New Statesman and Nation of September 15th 
there appeared a review of my book, © Secret Arny", 
signed by Mr. Aylmer Vallance. As I respect the views of 
others, however different they my be from mine, I would 
refrain fron calling in question those of Mr. Vallance if 
it were not “or the fact that to prove his case he quoted 
arguments, and what he calls “well established military 
facts", which have often been used by Communist propegande 
but which do not correspond with the truth. In order to 
show that the Red Army was unable tio relieve Warsaw in ite 
fight against the Germans, Mr. Vallance avers that, “apart 
from the fact that the Russian Centre Group had advanced 
without pause for nearly 500 miles, thus stretching its 
commnications severely, it had the intact Sud and Nord 
Heeresgruppen on its flanks". As it was, the Ruseian 
Centre Group (the lst Bielorussian Group of Armies of 
Marehal Rokossoveky and the lst Ukrainian Group of Armies 
of Marsha) Koniev) started their attack in the middle of 
July, 1944, from the Kowel and Tarnopol line, where no 
military operation took place since April, and up to the 
end of July they reached the middle Vistula up to the sub- 
urbe of Warsew. The distance covered was 140-150 miles 
and not 300 as given by the reviewer. Only the wry 
northern section of the offensive, which was launched north 
of the Polesian marshes on June 23rd, and which reached the 
River Niemen on the outskirts of Eastern Prussia could 
boast of an advance of about 250 miles up to July 3ist. 


The alleged threat to the flanks of the Russian Centre 
Group by the Sud and Nord Heeresgruppen is likewise un- 
founded. Heeresgruppe Sud was at that time routed. Its 
4th Panzer Army hed been destroyed during fighting in the 
Zamoso @erea, and the remaining two armies, the 8th German 
Army an¢ the Hungarian Army, were defeated and thrown back 
to the Carpathian mountains. Between the northern flank 
of the fussian Centre Group and the Heeresgruppe Nord there 
were two more groups of Russian armies marching in the 
direction of East Prussia, under the command of General 
Zaharofi’ and General Czerniakovsky respectively. Besides, 
the Heeresgruppe Nord was engaged in battle further north 
with the let, 2nd and Srd Baltic Group of Armies and part 
of the Leningrad Group. Finally, the greet distance it- 
self barred any threat from this quarter to the Russian 
Centre “Group. 


The offensive reaction against the northern flank of 
Marshal Rokossovsky's lst Bieloruesian Group was undertaken 
by the 2nd German Army, the only non-disintegrated part of 
the whole Heerescgruppe Mitte. This army, however, wes also 
seriously weakened in preceding battles and lost one corps 
which was surrounded and annihilated at Brest. It was 
reinforced by the Hermann Goering armoured division which 
Mr. Vallance describes as “immensely formidable” although 
it did not differ from the other Panzer divisions commanded 
by General Model, and not by General Guderian as stated by 
Mr. Vallance. Already on August 12th, General Model, with 
the driving “elan" of his group spent, and threatened at 
the rear by the forces of General Zahearoff was compelled 
to withdraw at the line Malkinia-Tluszcz-Praga. From that 
moment onwards Marshal Rokossovsky recovered his liberty of 
action and freedom from German pressure, the more so as the 
German forces were pressed westwards beyond the line of the 
River Narew. Rokossovsky, however, did not attack in the 
direction of Warsaw before September 10th, and having 
occupied the suburb of Praca remained idle on the eastern 
bank of the Vistula. 


The assertion, therefore, that it was the military sit- 
uation which made it impossible for the Russians to re- 
lieve the siege of Warsew during the 63 days of the Polish 
capital's strugrle lacks fcundation. The German and 
Russian military communiques published in those days make 
it easy to verify the facts as stated by me. 

e BOR KOMCROWSKI 
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PRESSURE GROUPS 


Sir,- You are of course quite entitled to criticise the 
Listeners' Association and perhaps also to refer to us 
as “absurd”; but if, by dubbing us « “pressure group" 
you mean to infer that there is some influence behind 
the Association, then my I assure you that such is not 
the case, We are merely a group of Listeners who desire 
to see the Communist: influence banished from the B.B.C. 
and to bring about other reforms which will, if effeoted, 
make this monopoly more democratic and bring it under 
democratic controle 


We did not object to Mr. Pritt because he is a " left» 
wing cruiser” but because the talk he gave with Lor’ 
Hailsham as his foil was an eulogy of certain deplorable 
aspects of the Soviet legal system. One of our objects 
is certainly to make the B.3.C. "anti-Comumist™, but we 
most definitely do not “advocate passing it over to 
private hands". What we do want is the establishment 
of other competitive broadcasting systems as well as the 
BeBeCe, whose retention we have consistently favoured. 


If you are umder the impression that we are a 
Conservative Party offshoot I assure you you are quite 
mistaken. We have never taken any part in politics as 
that word is understood in this scomtry. We are anti- 
Communist - anti any form of totalitarianism in fact - 
and we agree with Mr, Arthur Deakin when he stated 
recently that Communism was not a political question 
but a conspiracy ageinst the safety of our cowmtry. 

In fact we said it first. 


When you invite Listeners to report any case of “gross 
impartiality” I presume you mean “partiality”. If such 
cases ae also reported to us, we shall be glad to join 
in any protest that may be desirable, 

CeHe ROLLESTON 
Fon. Gen. Secretary 


Listeners' Association 
71, Victoria Road, W.8 


[A "pressure group" means a group that exerts pressure, 








not one upon which it is exertede We agree that 

Mr. Pritt apologises for deplorable aspects of Soviet 
justice; but what can one do for an organisation that 
assumes that he should therefore not be allowed to 
disouss the matter on the air with Lord Hailshan? 


PERSIA Bale "HeBae Bal 


Sir,- In Mr. Croseman's wsry interesting review of George 
Lenczrowski's “Russie and the West in Iran" there is one 
remark which needs correction. He speaks of British 
policy still retaining “one sanction, which was used with 
great effectiveness in the 1946 orisis.... We could land 
troops at Basra....and disintegrate the Tehenan Sovern- 
ment by promoting tribal disturbances in Southern Persia.’ 
He adds, “with half a dozen successors to T.%. lawrence 
up our sleeve we have exploited our ofl resources at 
negligible cos.” 


A heroic, if somewhat cruel picture, tut, I fear, quite 
untrue. Soldiers were landed et Basra all right, but 
there were no T.=. Lawrences among them. The modern re- 
vival of tribel life, with its ancient economy end dis- 
order in the South of Persia is o very curious example of 
the power of reavtion in human affairs, but it is one in 
which the only part played by westerners was by Nazi 
agents from 1541 to 1945, and that was on too small a 
scale to be radically effective. 


The contrary belief, that these tribes "fermented" 
because of the action of the all-powerful British Secret 
Service directed by a blooijy-minded Bmbassy in Teheran, 
has an interesting history. In the days before Norla 
War I, and during it, order wae largely maintained by 
agreements, (sometimes not over scrupulous, and¢ in the 
war designed to promote internal conflict), which were 
concluded between our Bushire Residents or Shrias Consuls, 
and local chieftains. This policy was finally terminated 
on the rise of Reza Shah in 1925 and never resorted to 


since. This was Sor two good reasons, one that the ol4 
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policy conflicted with the policy of supporting Central 
Goverment: (which modernisation was making possible), and 
because experience had at last taught us what useless 
aide to policy tribes are, (especially "fermented 
tribes"). We explained this daily. We were never be-~ 
lieved. It was the firm conviction of Reza Shah, of his 
court, and of his ministers, and of all his subjects, 
that in fact we had a deep and busy hand in tribal unrest. 
Not even ovr sacrifice of a true friend, the Shaykh of 
Mahommerah, to Reza Shah's merciless despotism, could 
convince the Persian Government, or indeed the foreign 
Legations in Teheran, that we were not in reality pur- 
suing the old, glamorous, "great game". Such was (and 
is) the combined power of Kipling, Lawrence, and our 
generous output of Secret Service fictions 

In 1946 the Southern tribes rebelled, and though they 
did it all on their own, they seemed rather to furnish 
the last needed proof of British brilliance and patience 
and wickedness. Russian radios told the world about it 
and for once, I suspect, they really believed what they 
were saying. To add to the excitement a member of the 
Tudeh (People's) Party found a photograph of a British 
Consul in Shriaz receiving some captured German arms fran 
e tribal chief, which was taken to be a picture of the 
Consul doling out British arms to the hordes of the 
Qashqai. I interviewed the Khan of the Qashqai in his 
camp for my paper, and I expect I unwittingly supplied 
yet more evidence of the hidden British power. 

Not that evidence is much needed, the legend is so 
deeply believed: even many tribesmen fanoy that they are 
following our leadership. Mr. Crossman has abundant 
exous® for making his mistake, but a mistake it is, and 
a large one. There are no T.E. Lawrences in Persia to- 
day, and there have not been these thirty years. 


90, Eaton Terrace, S.W.1l. CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Sir,- I have read the Open Letter to Mr. Bevan signed 
"Consultant" in your issue of September 50th and agree 
that it represents the views of a considerable number of 
the consultants and pseudo-consultants of small local 
hospitals. 


Before Sth July, 1948, we had two sorts of hospitals 
in this country; the municipal (which provided more than 
two-thirds of the beds), staffed to a large extent by 
fulletime specialists, and the voluntary in which the 
specialists were honorary and part-time and included not 
a few general practitioners who did a little specialist 
practice in their spare time. These voluntary hospitals 
were run by the doctors for the doctors and each was a 
law unto itself, and with some exceptions each endeav- 
oured to be self-sufficient, providing a complete ser- 
vioe with perhaps two or three beds only for some of 
the specialties such as eves, skins, eto. 





But every medical authority without exception agreed 
that this could not be efficient and that large planning 
authorities (now the Regional Boards) were essential. 


Of course the local doctors of these ex-volimtary 
hospitals do not like this. They had done exmetly what 
they liked before July, 1948, and now feel that they 
know what is required for their own hospital and that 
this should be provided irrespective of what it my cost. 
But money is tight now, and Regional Boards have to 
assess the needs of the whole region and decide whioh 
are the most important, and make up their minds also 
whether some of these tiny special dopartments in the 
several smal] hospitals cannot, with advantage to all 
concerned, be replaced by a single special department 
in one of theme 

The views of the doctors must of course be heard, 

ut the final decision must rest with the large planning 
authorities. 


House of Commons, 5.1. Somerville Hastings 
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WEEK-END COMPETITIONS 


No. 1,077: Set by Naomi lewis 


The usual prizes are offered for the discovery of a 
lost S-line poem by one of the following, on 4 real or 
hypothetical pet animal: Marlowe, Shakespeare, Donne, 
Swift, Johnson, Byron, Hardy. Entries by October 24th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,074; Set by Arachne Macleod 


Competitors are invited, for the usual prises, to sutmit 
samples of a patchwork poem taken from twentieth-century 
poems. Limit 12 lines, and references must be given. 


Report by Arachne Macleod 


Necessity makes strange bedfellows. Here was Belloc 
doubled up with David Gascoyne, Lord A. Douglas bundled 
in between Herbert Read and Louis MaoNeice, Auden next to 
A.A. Milne, Newbolt to Ezra Pound. Robert Gaffikin and 
Ferdinand both struck a brilliant opening: 

Perched on my city office stool 
See an old wsappy bull 


and Isabel Finlayson opened strongly: 


Ae I sat musing, ‘twas not one but ten 
Tall unpopular men 
Sprouting despondently at area gates: 


Two guineas to P.M., Margaret Usborne, and Laurence 
Fowler. Honourable mention: J.P. Stevenson, C.W.V. 
Wordsworth, S. lewis, E.M., Doris Dalglish. 


Buy my English posies 
Plower of sinners' rue 
-They haven't got no noses 
At Mass in Croaghdoo. 


The night my father got me 
A hive for the honey-bee 
-(0 to have a little house 
And honey still for tea:)- 
Everyone suddenly burst out singing 
"I hear a rabbit in a snare, 
Do you know where she has hid her?" 
But there wasn't a rabbit, not 
anywhere there! 


(Kipling, Housman, Chesterton, R.N.D. Wilson, Housman, 
Yeats, Padraic Colum, Brooke, Sassoon, Stephens, Thomp- 
son, AeA. Milne.) P.M 


Om a hot, hot day, and I in pyjamas for the heat 

(For indeed I do not love it...you knew? You are 
not blind.) 

*] shall rush out as I am and walk the street," 

My young love said to me. "My brothers won't mind.” 


Her hair lay coiled and tame at the back of her head. 
Pale in her black; dry ey'd; she stood alone. 

I laughed and said "The Night is passing and done. 
I'd toddle safely home and die in bed.” 


May she marry a ghost and bear him a kitten and may 
They come, shaking in triumph their long green hair: 
When past, present and future are mixed in a certain 
way. 
But I will escape with my dog on the far side of 
the fair. 
(Lawrence, Elict, Eliot, Padraic Colum, 0. Sitwell, 
Brooke, Lord A. Douglas, Sassoon, Stephens, Joyce, W..J. 
Turner, MacNeice). 
MARGARET USBORNE 


I know that I shall meet my fate 

In the room with the sofa hiding the grate 
Rocking and shocking the barmaid. 

Gods’ I will pack and catch a train 
Because I do not hope to turn arain 


7 


And 1 in pyjamas for the heat. 
(Yeats, Auden, E. Sitwell, Brooke, Bliot, Lawrence). 
LAURENCE FOWLER 
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THE ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


WALPOLE, ZANGWILL AND STRINDBERG. 





Xn Rodney Ackland and Hugh Walpole's The Old ladies 
Mary Clare plays her villeainness muh 1ike Charles 
Iaughton playing Cap'n Hook. Wo doubt it is another sign 
of emancipation that what would be burlesque in the mle 
is horrific in the other sex. Appetite for horror varies 
and perhaps one could plot the peaks of The Old Iadies' 
popularity in terms of coming wars. irst novel, 
Stevenson turned Georgian, swashbuckling in taffeta; the 
play mde a big hit in 1955, and now in 1950 is doing so 
again. Frith Banbury's production laumched at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith looks destined for transfer. 

Privately I was relieved that at the worst moments I 
was able to peep and botanise. Perhaps thet is the right 
effect in horror, that one should see there oan be 
another turn of the sorew but not feel it. I wondered if 
the reason is because at his olimax Walpole goes soft on 
his ow self-torture? His mother-figure, for instance - 
Mrs Amorest is beautiflly played by Mary Jerrold - is 
Ago comforting and clear-sighted. She pooh- 

spinster's terrors but as soon as she finds they have 
some basis, has a straight talk with the mentally deffici- 
cent old witoh who is terrorising the old mid. At the 
last moment when she is about to kiss the victim good- 
night - we know thovgh she doesn't that the witch is 
lurking Th the shadows - the widow preys over her. It 
ought to be the big moment, so why do we sit oold? It is 
not Miss Jerrold's fault but very likely Walpole's 
because in spite of the sharp social observation in the 
portrait his mother~figure is at bottom a sentimental 
abstraction. 

There is just as mush sharp insight in Jean Cadell's 
frightened old spinster from Exeter, and perhaps, too, a 
harder core in the writing of this part. I came away 
Wondering if it is a sign of grace or the opposite that 
Walpole, as inventor, and we, as aulience, mke and 
prettify these images of safety only to stamp on thm 
like small boys and orgiastioally destroy? 


Zangwill's The King of the Sohnorrers at the Saville 
came as a surprise to one woefully ignorant of Zangwill's 
work. The play which has had no professional production 
in England till now has a remarkable sense of stylo. Some 
of this is in Robert Mitchell's production and even more 
perhaps in Bmest Milton's performance, but the writing 
is so good that once again we have to marvel at the 
English theatre's historical rule (proved of course by 
conspicious exceptions) "No conscientious writer admitt- 
od", at least not while he is alive. Zangwill has the 
advantage of fresh material, Jewish life in sightesnth 
century London, conflict between the despised "German 
community" and the aristoorats from Spain with their 
governing Mahamad. “A sohnorrer” is a professional 
beggar, and the Spanish hero is a Don Quixote among 
beggars. An old joke is treated high-handedly, the don 
bangs his saxpence, exploits the paradox of his character 
with a sense of style and makes shrewdness into postry. 
Meier Tzelniker, a comedian whose talent has not been 
properly recognised here, is his Sancho Panza aad does as 
Well as his author permits, though Zangwill doesn't 
handle low-falutin' so well as high. Anyone who wants a 
genuinely new flavour in the theatre should try this one. 


Strindberg's last piece, The Great i “ 
been translated before. Eb an abeth Sprigge 
have mde a workmanlike version for this produstion at 
the Watergate. Strindberg here is at his most symbolic, 
and it is noteworthy how the intensity diminishes as he 
goes further from realism, though it is in intensity that 
Strindherg's power resides. The action is a piigrin’c 
progress through life to the creamtorium and "the lest 
gate". It is throm together carelessly and, I should 
imagine, not long worked over. There are momants no 
other writer could give, partioularly e curious passage 
in which a Japanese prepares for ceremonial suicide. A 





363 
number of threadbare symbols are handled freshly and, as 


a whole, it is a wiluable sidelight rather than an addi- 
tion to the masterpieces. 
MONTAGU SLATER 


RUBENS AND ROWLANDSON 





The exhibition at Wildenstein's of paintings and draw- 
ings by Rubens (arranged in aid of the lord Mayor's 
National Thanksgiving Pumd) has to fit « small gallery 
and so it must, in general, present the amller gestures 
of an artist acoustomed to making larger ones. Many of 
the paintings are sketohes for monumental compositions 
for tapestries, or great schames of decoration such as 
the ceiling of Inigo Jones's Banqueting Hall in Whitehall 
Because these are so intimtely connected with the work- 
ing out of his ideas, and consequestly with the elements 
of his style and ambitions, there is little of his artist- 
io personality which cannot be learned ‘from this well 
selected and well catalogued exhibition. Besides, in few 
if any of these works has the hand of the studio assist~ 
ant diminished the mergy of the mster'n conception. 
Among the portraits is Rubens's oopy of a Titian Philip 
II, a painting which projeste swh a real presence that 
it is hard to realise that it was not quickmed by oon- 
tact with the living model, and was constructed secon!- 
hand from another's experience. It is fascinating to see 
Rubens's normal expression, above all the baroque flow of 
his forms, constrained by the graver rhythm of Titian. 
Tt is an act of homage to the original. It is good to 
see again the portrait of the Infante Margarita from the 
Wellington bequest, and particularly to follow the eiges 
of the num's white oap and veil as they taute and slack. 
em against the girl's chubby face, a piece of virtwsity 
whioh is also completely attuned to the painter's sym- 
pathy with this charming sitter. Another example of this 
tender virtuosity is to be found in the painting of the 
dead child in the Ashmolean picture, ome of the finest 
passages of painting in the exhibition. The one lend- 
scape is « masterpiece ~ "A Forest with a Deer Himt". The 
sum is low in the sky. One looks dow two parallel 
vistas as through the two lenses of « spectroscope, so 
intense is the recession. One path is flooded with the 
swmlight which blazes through @ screen of rooks and 
branches in the foregrowmd. The other path, shut off by 
&@ narrow grove, is dark. . The panel, and these two per- 
spectives, is boldly divided by « group of tree trunks 
roote] in the bottom edge of the picture, and wmited by 
the movement of the stag and dogs as they wheel from 
light into shadow. The complexity, the mystery and the 
truth of this picture, painted late in life, was to me 
the glory of this show, 


. > ° 


The Rowlendsons from Mr. Gilbert Davies's collection 
now on view at the New Burlington Galleries should bw, 
for those who have naively considered him a hack, eviden- 
ce mough to prove how he combined the most subtle oa1li- 
graphy with the power to create figures of a satisfying 
solidarity, and enough to prove the consistency and var- 
iety of his observation. There is no need to say thet he 
could be excellent, coarse or sharp, but if you want 
vreof of the delicacy of his hand, look at the little 
drawing of musicians (1.16) made when he was near death or, 
for the variety of his comedy, Nos. S, 76, 79, 89, 99,106, 
132. Hie drawing of pigs might serve as @ parody of Mor- 
land and is at the same time acceptable in the way that a 
Morland seldom is. He is one of the few artists who work 
ed within the terms of the Picturesque and cave it life, 
and I know of no illustration of Shakespeare which is so 
true to the text and to Shakespeare's world as the 
“Palstaff and Dol] Tearsheet", Having little space my- 
self I wish thet Mr. Tevie, in the introduction to the 
catalogue, coulc nave offered a more spirited justifioa- 
tion for his wonderful colleetion. 


MSIL TAYLOR 








ENTERTALNMENTS 
pvennas. Ham.1525. Yarx Brothers Festival. Now “Duck Soup” (0) and 

Chaplin in "Easy Street” (U). Prom Oct.28: “Horse Feathers” (1). 

TRATFORD-cm-Avon. Last 2 weeks. 1950 Shakespeare Festiwal. Evenings 

7.230. Mate. Wed., Sat., 2.30. All seats bookable through principal 
agents or Yemorial Theatre. 

A®s Tem.334). Evgns ex. Mom. 7.0. 

Elisabeth". Membership. 
pur: Last, week "Winkles and Champagne”. Weds. to Suns. 

Men. 28.6d. EUS.5391. "Longitude 49" opens October 27. 

TALIAN Plays Festival. Outstanding Eng. Co. Rudolf Steiner Theatre, 

Ost. 22. “To Live in Peace”. Enquiries & booking: OLA.2692. 

Bact mY. Park STOO. _Bvenings 7.30. Mat. Gat. 5.0. Mime Play, 

Enfant Prodigue". 

ROPLE'S Palace. Adv.4244. Sim. Oct. 15, "Le Roi”. (French). 

OUTH Place Sunday Concerts. Oct. 16, 6.30. Comway Hall, 

8q., Holborn. ‘Turner String Quartet. 
Beethoven F, Op. 155. Admission ls. 
sw Bach Cantata Club, St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, $.".1., 

Tues. Oct. 24 at & poem. Bicentenary Concert of works by J-S. Bach, 
inol. Magnificat, Church Cantata No. 45 "Ged goeth up,” and Sohemelli 
Arias. Margaret Ritchie, Nancy Evans, William Herbert, George James, 
The Oriana Madrigal Sosiety, The Boyd Neel Orchestra. Conductor: 
Charles Kennedy Scott. Adm. by ticket, in advance only, 8s.6d. & Se. 
by post (send s.a.e.) from Wilfred Lindsay, 29 Spencer Rd., $.W.20 or 
by personal epplien. to Osford Umiversity Press, 44 Conduit St., W.1. 

ARK Hambourg. To celebrate his Diamond Jubilee, will make his 

500th London appearance on Sunday, Sct. 22, at 7 p.m. at the Royal 
pera House, Covent Garden, in a Besthoven-Chopin Programme. Tickets 
2s-6d. to 12s.6d. fram Chappell's (Meay.7600) and usual Agents. Pre- 
caret by Harold Fielding (Whi.4041). 

R: Salleries, Suffolk Street, Haymarket. Next week's Concerts: 
oat, at 8: Louise Marshall (mpzzo soprano), Daniel Kelly (piano). 
Thars. at 8: Murray Brown (piano), Ruth Allsebrook (soprano). First 
pert. Stanley Bate Sonatina end Crossley-Holland song. 5s., 3s., at 
toot, Chappell’'s, agents. Direetor of Concerts; Nicholas Choveaux. 

6TH Concert of Fremch Music. Wigmore fiall, Thur. Oot. 19 at 7. 

‘orks by Debussy, Alain, Martinet, Chabrier, Schmitt, Dutilleuz, 
wilhaud. Jacqueline Bonneau & Genevieve Joy (2 pianos). Maurice Allard 
(Bassoon). 108., 76.64., Se., 28.64. from Hall (WEL.2141). 

N eid of Steymey Pacifist Service Unit. Piano Recital by Frank Mer- 

riek. Scarlatti, Beethoven ("Appassionata"), Debussy, Prokofiev, 
illiam Nordsworth, ete. Monday, Ootober 23, 7.50 pem. Comway Hall, 
W.C.1. Tickets: 4s., 6s., 10s., from Chappell, 50 New Bond St., W. 1. 
MAY.7600) or Stepmey P.S.U., 355 The Mighway, B.1. (ROY.4664). 

E™ JOY yourself at the Gala Old Time Dance Club, St. Saviour'e Hall, 

alton Place (behind Harrod's) Knightsbridge, every Wednesday 8.50 
pem. Old Time Demoing and tuition. Specie] Saturday dances, October 
14 & 28, with orchestra. 3s.6d. 

EXHIBITIONS 
“8D Fecsimiles and Turnstile Prints are on ahow daily (9.30 - 
+0 amd Sat. morn.) at 11 Oreat Turnstile, W.C.1. N.E. Corner off 
in's Imm Fields. lillustrated oetalogve on request. 
tils, 50 South Molton St., Wel. Janke] Adler, 1895-1949. 
ings, Water C jOuaches. 


Sat. & Sum. 5 and 6. “Queen 


7.30. Ass. 


(A)« 
Red Lion 


Haydn G, Op. 77; Bartok §; 


Solours & 
SR Gallery, 32A St. George St., W.1. 
Bacon. Freneh Sxhibition Posters. 
Saturdays 10-1, 

RN Gallery, 20 Cork St., W.1. Recent Paintings by D. Khayatt; 
recent paintings by Oscar Dalvit and Watercolours by Paul Nash. 
ws 10-6, Sat. 10-1. ‘Zxhibition closes Ootober 21. 

Academy: Paintings from Woburn Abbey. Weekdays 10-7. 

Admission ls. 
ri Art Gallery, 


Recent Paintings by Fran- 
Paintings by Hilly. 10- 


Sundays 


14 Portman St., W.1. Paintings by Ieaac Amitai 
israeli artist); Wood Carvings by Abraham Loroff. Mon. - Fri. 
om-, Sundays 3-6 p.m. 
Pp AINTINGS by 3 Artists. Margaret Bergen, Marion Edie, Marcus Lyon. 
Heal and Son, 19€ Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


yy VWEMMER Gallery, 26 Litehfield St., Charing Cross Rd., 


W.C.2. Paint- 


ings by Meninsky. Oct. 10-31. Qpem 10-6, Sats. 10-1. 
AS JER Gallery, 303 Westbourne Grove, W.11. Paintings by Basil 
Rakoori, Kenneth Hall, Patrick Soctt. Till October 28. 10 a.m. - 
5 poem. except Simdays. 
OLAND Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork Street, W.1. Recent paintings by 
Clifford all and Theatre Designs and Drawings by Leslie Hurry. 
MiAks ROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond St., W.l. French Landscape by Contem- 
porary French painters. Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-1. 
L EVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. Recent Paintings and Draw- 
ings by Ben Nioholsm. 10-5.30. "sate. 10-1. 
T: MAS Rowlandson: Arts Council Exhibition. Watercolours and Drawings 
rom the Gilbert Davis Collection. New Burlington Galleries, Old 
wlington Street. pen till November 4. Mon. Wed. Fri. Sat. 10-6. 
ws. Thurs. 10-8. Admission Is. 
J HN Olday, Exhibition of Drawings. 268A Tavistock Road (Westbourne 
Park Station), 2-6 pwm., wntil October 51. 
P* L Alexander Gallery, 190 Kensington Church Street, W.8. 
by Dora Lumn, Oetober 4-28. 
AS ADE Gallery, Gothio and Renaissance Paintings; *he Anghiari Mas- 
4Beer, Palma, Bugiardini, Zelotti, Dessi, Sehools c: Catalonia, 
enna, Florence. Oot.12-Nov. 5. 8 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
C NTSMPORARY Art Sooiety: Anyone wishing to join should apply to 
+A.S.. Tate Gallery, S.".1. Annual subseriptions from 1] guinea. 


Pottery 





The New Statesman and Nation, October 14, 1650 


LECTURES & MEST NGS 
l NIV. of London: A lecture on "Sudan Plantations - « page in British 
Overseas History" by Mr. A. Geitekell (Manager, Sudan Plantations 
Syndicate) at 5 poem. om Oct. 19 at the London Snhool of Economics and 
Political Science, Houghtom St. Aldwych, W.C.2. Adm.free:without tkt. 
R. D.M. Pritt, K.C., speaking on “The Seed for British-Csechoslovak 
Friendship" on Tues. Oct. 17, at 7.50 pom. sharp at Lidice House, 
ped Pont St., S.W.1. Chair: Mr. Gordom Sehaffer. Don't miss this meet- 
ing. Nearest stn. Knightsbridge. Buses; 19, 187, 46, 22. All weleome. 
} grayed Friendship Soo. The Oder-Neiese Agreenent: Frontier 
for Peace. Speaker; Cir. E.P. Young (RN. Retd.). Chairman: Dr. 8. 
Osiakowski. Friday, Oot. 13 at 7.48 pem. at 81 Portland Place, W.1. 
(Tel. LANghan 6595). Refreshments. All weloom. 
AURICE Edelman, M.P. “The Coueil of Europe, Suceess or Failure". 
Oct. 19, 7.30 at 1 Broadhurst Gdna. Assoen. German Socialdemoorats. 
ASIAN Colonial Bureau: Mr. John Dugdale M.P., Minister of State for 
the Colonies, on "Bast Afrioa". Got. 16. Holborm Hall, 7 p.m. Admie- 
sion le. ‘Phone ABBey 2566. 
Be ULGARIA ae Derek Kartun, “Daily Worker" Foreign Editor, just 
returned. Wew Bulgarien Film, “Kalin the Eagle". Islington Town 
Hall. Thurs., Oct. 19, 7.30 pom. Tiokwts 26.6d.: Seoretary, British 
Bulgarian Friendship Camaittee, 17 Blomfield Road, W.9. 
B™ Uri gallery, 14 Portman St., 4.1. Thurs. Oct. 19 at 8 pam. 
Studio Group (for young people) presents an Open Debate on the Arts. 
B™ Uri Gallery, 14 Portman St., W.1. Oct. 18 at 8 p.m. Studio Group 
presents “A Ram in the Thicket" by Mary Flack. Rehearsed reading 
by professional actors. Non-members is. 
T® Importance of Speaking Well, Disoussion meeting organised by 
C.L.F.8. Mom. Oot. 16, 7.30 poem. B.1.U. Club, 12 Gt. Newport Street, 
W.C.2. Speaker: Jack Diamond. Admission 16.64. 
FOUR Public Library ~- Whet It Is and What Tt Does - II. A leoture 
will be given by members of the staff of the St. Marylebone Public 
Libraries, at Stern all, 55 Seymour Place, Marble Arch, on Monday, 
Oct. 16 at 8 pem. Admission free. 
OUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion 8q., 
Sunday mornings at 11 a.m. October 15: S.K. Ratoliffe, 
Be Hopeful?*. 
C= Discussion Cirele, South Place Ethical Society. 
Red Lion Sq-, W.C.1. Weekly diseussion in the Library 
evenings at 7 pem- October 17: G.B. O'Dell, "Personal Psychology and 
Ethical Ideals". Admission free. Collection. 
J :C-4- "The Conception cf Value for the Art Critic". Illustrated 
leoture by Prof. Helmut Hungerland. 6 p»m. Thurs. October 19. Anat- 
omy Theatre, (miy. College, Gower St. W.C.1. Adm. free. (membership 
engs.: Inst.of' Contemporary Arte, 17 Dower St., W.1. Tel: GRO.6186.) 
HE Satisfactions of this Life. Virginia Flemming, at 1] a.m. Octo- 
ber 15, The Ethical Church, 4a Inverness Place, London, W.2. 
HEOSOPHY, Public Lecture, Sundays 7 p.m. United Lodge of Theoso- 
phists, 17 Great Cumberland Place, Marble Arch, ¥.]. All welocome. 
etober 15: Karma, Fate and Freewill. 
greener jroup, Gordon Rattray Taylor on “Are Workers Fuman’". 
conway Hall, Monday, Oct. 16 at 7.30 p.m. 
EX Education Society, Comvay Hall, Red Lion Square, Londim, W.C., at 
7.80 poem. on Mon., Jotober 16, Worman Haire on "The Cost of English 
Morels". Non-mems. 2s. Tickets obtainable fram Secretary, 3é Devon- 
shire Mews West, London, W.1. WElbeck 7840. 
HE Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1. 
Miss Helen Kapp: “The Artist in Society". Oct. 
J. Bllis: “The Spirit of Greek Folk-lusic". 
LECTURE COURSES & SPECIALISED TRAINING 
passes Society Avutwm Lectures:- "Whither Sooialism? - Values in a 
changing Civilisation. Livingstone Hell, Broadway, London, %.W.1. 
at 7.15 p.m. Oot.20, Austen Albu, N.P.: "Soolaliam and the Study of 
Man.” Oct.27, Rev. John Groser: "Does Sootalism need Religion?”. 
Nov.3, Dr. J. Bronowski: “Lessons of Soience.” Wow.10, Dylan Thomas: 
“The artist's Approach.” Nov.17: R-H.&. Crossman, U.P.: "Socialist 
Values in @ changing Civilisation.” Tits. 28.6d., 4s., “hole Series 
Os., 168. Apply Fabian Sooiety, 1) Dartmouth St., London, &. W. 1. 
Ussiansit of London: A course of 3 lectures by Prof. Dr. W. Holts- 
(Bonn) at 6,50 pom. on Oot. 16, 17 and 18, at University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1. (entrance from Malet St. or Russel) Sq.) 
Oot. 16, 17, Medieval Empire and Nations; Oct. 18, Recent Studies of 
Canon Law. Admission free, without ticket. 
WIVERSITY cf London: A course of 3 lectures on 
Religious Feeling", by Prof. K. latte (G8tting 
Oot. 17, 19 and 24 at Inst. of Sdueation, Malet St.) 
free, without ticket. 
| Pacaasey prongs Testing and Class System of Education. Comference oon 
vened by National Cultural Cormittee of Communist Party. Sat. Ceto- 
ber 21, 10.80-1, 2.30-4.30. Beaver Hall, Garlick Hill, Mansion House, 
£.C.4@. Tickets 28.6d. from 27 Pedford Street, W.C.2. ked ‘Intell. 
Test’, or at door. 
OCIALISM & the Individual. Week-ernd Conference 
\ London Fabien Society at Pasture Wood, ir. D 
Spenkers;: H.L. Beales, Prof. H. Levy and Christo 
articulars from Miss Johnstone, 198 Somervell Rd. Harrow, Middx. 
) Bog courses and lectures at the Italian Insti , beginning Cet. 
23, 1950. Open also to non-members. For details please apply to the 
Secretary, the Italian Institute, 59 Belgrave Square, &.".1. SLO.0483. 
N= Orahame (Director, Howel Theatre Studio) will trein « few 
Orema _ Students privately. Stanislaveky method. 23 St. Ann's 
° SLO.104C). 
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